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ALL HOUSEHOLDERS. 


ALTH AT HOM 
It is now acknowledged by all Boo best nse Sanitary, and Architectural 1 re no arrangement of traps 
or closets is competent to oat the entrance of Sewer Gas into dwellings. Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R. 


IMPORTANT __ ro 


Dr. age Thomas, Medical Health Officer for Willesden, and Coroner for Midilence, and Dr. H. C. Bartlett, 
meets Big Eon pe o rome of Sewer Gas feo Sir is En, renee cause TYPHOID and other 

. it is invariably injurious to 7 hould be taken t 
oath THE MOST DANGEROUS SEWER GAS IS INODOROUS. oo ches 


THE ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS, Price 36s., 


Is a simple appliance for injecting a disinfectant into the pan each time the closet is used. 
CAN BE FIXED TO ANY W.C. IN A FEW MINUTES. EFFICACY GUARANTEED. 
' Full particulars, with testimonials, on application to the Secretary, 
ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS COMPANY, 
46c, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PUKIPYING PILLS 





CONTAIN ARE 
NO rool PURELY 
| MERCURY. VEGETABLE, 








Has ; Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro 
won & reputation both at home | perties, have gained an almost universal ne. Numbers a 
sas constantly bearing testimony to their great value in Diseases of the 
and abroad for the facility with aad, Chest, eweln ren and Kidneys. a - ay be “ en from = 
* * ‘estimonials published from time to time. By the timely use of such 
which it removes Cutaneous Erup- | aremedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
ti ‘3 Ul ti d proper means being neglected might be avoided and much suffering 

ons, repairs cerations, an 


saved, for ‘‘ Prevention is better than Cure.” During a period of 
nearly Firry Years they have been used most extensively as a 


+ ulas FAMILY MEDICINE, thousands have found them a simple anc 

remedies Abscesses, Fist ’ and safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. Mz any 
; s persons have found them of great service both in preventing anc 

other painful affections. It effect - relieving SEA SICKNEss ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial 


: in all Brtrous Comp.aiyts. 
ively extirpates all neglected or Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in 8oxes, price 7}d., ts. 14d. 
a) | and as. od., by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3s Crane Court, Fleet 
wrongly-treated scabby complaints. Street, London, and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom 
on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps, Sold by all Chemists and Mec lic ine 
| Vendors at Home and Abrox AG. 





DR. SMITH’S 


| PACE WOODCOCK'S - 
Tw PING TURE RTS 


INVALIDS. FOUR THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
GIVEN. IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. Dr. SMITH’S 








TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE is Nature's Positive Remedy GOOD for the cure of WIND ON TITE STOMACH. 
for of song, ¢ Blood from all Diseases, including Skin Diseases, GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION 
Old Sores, rvy, Pimples, Swellings, Eruptions, Sore Throat, GOOD f ‘Ss fe 
&c. It makes sande Blood, Invigorates the Body, Destroys Disease, or the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
and Restores Hea’ GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
oe for os ‘eg sho awe sie tithe Inoaitd, = GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
prove Victorious over the Disease, to the delizht of the Invalid, who GOOD for th f LIVER COMPLAINT 
may have tried other so-called remedies without findi e care Oo ‘nial 
Sold i in Bottles, 4s. 6d. and rrs. po Move. Tee cee euile GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
wien so ah as three 4s. 6d. Bottles; one 1s. Bottle is from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
sufficient to Cure . 3 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. May be had BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Direct FROM THE LaBoraTory, by sending the amount in Stamps They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. r$d., 
or Postal Order. 2s. od., ant ae 6d. each; or, should an ery comm, oa 
r) | if 33,0r 54 Stam mps, according to size, to PAGE D. V IC 
H. SMITH & Co’s LABORATORY, Calvert Street, NC ORWICH Nico of Lincoln), and they will 


Agents.—Barciay & Son, Nota lowes Street, London, W.C., 


26, Ss eee ae ROW, LONDON, W.C. be sent free by return. of post. 
and all ate 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 





CEATINGS ” | CLARKE’ | 


COUGH. 
_ LOZENGES. 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


—** Blood 





"snlealaty the ‘con known remedy ever ‘| 
made for 


COUGHS, ASTH MA, BRONCHITIS | THE GREAT ‘BLOOD OD PURIFIER "AND RESTORER 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever 
Strongly seamainintal by the most cause aig. For Scrofula, » Scurvy. Sores of ah kinds, Skin and Blood 
ee renee THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
TINS ONLY, Wid and 4% | Lathan: Seat tony adic fac goor rye amps, Uy the Proprietor, 











The Lincoln & Midland Co Counties Drug Company, 









NATURE'S DISCIPLINE 


IS NOT EVEN A WORD AND A BLOW, 
AND THE BLOW FIRST, 


BUT THE BLOW WITHOUT THE WORD. 
IT IS LEFT FOR YOU TO FIND OUT 


WHY YOUR EARS ARE BOXED. 
TYPHOID AND DIPHTHERIA, BLOOD POISONS, HOUSE SANITATION. 


} | ee no exaggeration to state that not one-quarter of the dwellings of all classes, high or low, 
rich or poor, are free from dangers to health due to defects with respect to drainage, &c., &c. 

- « . These original defects will inevitably entail a loss of health and energy to the occupants 

of the houses, and this may go on for years working insidiously, but with deadly effect. 

It is painful to know that, after all that has been done of late years in the way of sanitary 
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re improvements, persons still die almost daily, POISONED by the DRAINS that should save 
“ life and not destroy it.—Sanitary Congress, Sept., 1882. 

3 REVENTABLE DEATH.—Why should Typhoid and Diphtheria, those twin and vile 
e slayers of millions of the human race, not be as much and more hunted up, and their career 
a stopped, as the solitary wretch who causes his fellow a violent death? The murderer, as he is 
; called, is quickly made example of by the law. Fevers are almost universally acknowledged to 
d be preventable diseases. How is it they are allowed to level their thousands every year, and 


‘ millions to suffer almost without protest? The most ordinary observer must be struck with 


the huge blunder. Who’s to blame? 


n For the means of preventing premature death from disease, read a large illustrated sheet 

. given with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT—the information is invaluable. The 

Fruit Salt (one of nature’s own products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself one of the 

most valuable means of keeping the blood free from fevers (and blood poisons), liver complaints, 

&c., ever discovered. As a means of preserving and restoring health it is unequalled, and it is 

moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and invigorating beverage. After a patient and careful 

observation of its effects when used, I have no hesitation in stating that if its great value 

in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a household in the land would be 

ie Bi without it, nor a travelling trunk or portmanteau but would contain it. I used my FRUIT SALT 
freely in my last attack of fever, and I have every reason to say it saved my life—J. C. ENO. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE—GOOD FOOD. 


How to enjoy Good Food, that would otherwise cause Bilious Headache, 
Disordered Stomach, Poisoned Blood, &c., &c., use 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


| sae wading from sound ripe fruit as a health-giving, cooling, sparkling, and invigorating 
beverage for any season. It is the best preventive and cure for biliousness, sick headache, 
skin eruptions, impure blood, fevers, pimples on the face, giddiness, feverishness, mental 
depression, want of appetite, sourness of the stomach, constipation, vomiting, thirst, &c., and to 
remove the effects of errors of eating and drinking. 
UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘ A new invention ; (*AUTION.—Legal rights are protected in 
is brought before the public and commands success. | every civilised country. Examine each bottle, and 
A score of abominable imitations are immediately intro- | see the capsule is marked ENO’S FRUIT SALT. With- 
duced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original | out it you have been imposed upon by a worthless imita- 
closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly | tion. Sold by all Chemists. 


l. 


od 


as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, 
employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 4 
reputation and profit.”—ADAMSs. Directions in Sixteen Languages How to Prevent Disease 


PREPARED ONLY AT - 


FNO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 











Messrs, HATCHARD’S LIST, | NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. . 


Y W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
--——— JAMES BRAITHW AITE, the SUPERCARGO. 


the Story of his Adventures Ashore and Afloat, i 
By BI s =O P OXENDEN. Eight Illustrations and Portrait. 5s. 
“Tt is full of adventures of all kinds, and will be delightful for 
boys.’ ‘—Scotsman. 


»* The Portrait and Memoir of the Author included in this 





x. Short Lectures on the Sunday Gospels. 








Apvent To Easter. 17th Thous. } Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d.; | volume will give it a special value in the eyes of the many admirers 
Easter To ApveNT. 16th Thous. } morocco, 7s. each. |* of Mr. Kingston. 4 
} 2, The Parables of Our Lord. {HE LIFE OF GARFIELD FOR BOYs. 
| 35th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, large type, cloth, 3s. FROM LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE, the 
| 3 The Pathway of Safety; Pe Story of President Garfield’s Life. By W. M. 
| Or, CoUNSEL TO THE AWAKENED. 281st Thousand. 4 aa a 
Feap. 8vo, large type, 2s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. THAYER, Author of The Pioneer Boy, and How he 
Cheap Edn., sm. type, limp, 15.; roan, 2s. 6d.; morocco, 4s. 6d. became President.” With Stee) Portrait. Cheap 
4 The Christian Life. 53rd Thousand. Edition. Seventy-eighth Thousand. Price 1s. 6d. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, large type, 2s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 7s *.* 45,000 copies have been sold of the 5s. Edition, which is still 
Cheap Edition., small type, limp, 1s.; roan, 2s. 6d.; mor., 4s. 6d" on sale, and forms a handsome gift-book. 
5» Portraits from the Bible. Two Vols. in LiftK& UF LINCOLN FOR BO\S. 
OLp TESTAMENT. 37th Thous. t Feap. 8vo, Cloth. THE ‘PIONEER BOY, AND HOW HE BE- 
Fe 8 me me By Ae ant Aang CAME PRESIDENT. By the same Author. With 
: eg ag lag role reemsean i Steel Portrait and handsomely bound, 5s. Sixth 


z1st Thous. Fcap. 8vo, large type, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
7. Cottage Sermons; Or, PLain Worps TO THE Poor. 
12th Thous. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
8 Cottage Readings. 
7th Thous. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
9. The Earnest Churchman: 
Or. Way I AM A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
toth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., roan, 4s. 6d.; mor. 7s. 
1o. A Simple Exposition of the Psalms. 
8th Thousand. Two vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
11. Words of Peace; 


Thousand. 
BY DR. GORDON STABLES. 

THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD: a Story 
of Arctic Adventure. By GorDON STaBLEs, M.D., 
R.N., Author of “* Wild Adventures Round the North 
Pole,” &c. With Nine Full-page Illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

BY “OULD BOUMLRANG.”’ 

LAUNCHING AWAY; or, Roger Larksway’s 

Or, THE BLEssINGS AND TRIALS OF SICKNESS. Strange Mission. By J. R. H. HAwrHorn (“Old 
71st Thousand. F cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. Boomerang’’), Jaihes of “ The Pioneer of a Family,”’ 

12, The Home Beyond; Or, A Harry OLp AcE. ke, Cloth gilt, 

173rd Thousand. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ‘Those who love a tabling life story, interspersed with travel 
13. Fervent Prayer. Ms giving vivid ideas of society in colonial communities, may 











42nd Thousand. 18mo, limp cloth, rs. | betake themselves to this book with confidence.”—Liverpool Post. 
14. God’s Message to the Poor. Mus. RraNkKi’S NEW «clr T BOUK 
2zend Thousand. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. DAISY SNOWFLAKE’S SECRET, a Story of 
15, The Labouring Man’s Book. | English Home Life. By Mrs. G. S. Reansy, Author 
s2nd Thousand. 18mo, cloth, rs. 6d. } ES gt vee hig ‘ y a 
16. The Story of Ruth | of “Our Daughters,” “Our Brothers and Sons,” &c. 
: r14thThousand. 18mo, limp cloth, 1s. ek Ad ee NEW IFT BOOK § 
17 A Plain History of the Christian Church 2 VANES ft : vA. 
4 gth Thousand. 18mo, limp cloth, rs. > | DROPS AND ROCKS, and other Talks with the 
/ 18. Great Truths in very Plain Language. | Children. By Eustace R. ConpsER, D.D ,of Leeds. 
37th Thousand. 18mo, limp cloth, ts. | Price 2s. 6d., handsomely bound. Frontispiece. 
i Over Two MILLION Copies of this Author’s\Works have been sold | PROF. DELITZSCBH’S NEW STORY. 
. | JOSE AND BENJAMIN;; a Ta'e of Jerusalem in 
| the Time of the Herods. By Professor F. DeLirascu, 
66 ” | of Leipzig. Translated by J. G. Smreroy, M.A 
" | Lig’. . G. SMIE ; me 
By the Author of “PEEP OF DAY. Flos. 1, hor yyy 
1. The Peep of Day. 579th Thousand. BY THK AULHOR OF 79 TIM’S TROUBLES.” 
Cloth, 2s.; roxb.. 2s. 6d. Cheap Exlition, rs. 2d. FRIAR HILDEBRAND’S CROSS; or, the Monk 
Drawing-room Edition, with 11 Col. Illustrations, r6mo, 3s. 6d. | of Tavystoke Abbaye. By M. A. PAuLL. Frontis- 
2. Streaks of Light. 54th Thousand. | piece ” Bs handsomely bound. 
18mo, 2s. 6d.; roxb., 3s. Cheap Edition, rs. 6d. | ~ 4 mo iat occa 
3. Line upon Line; 
‘ Or, A SECOND Series of RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. | FOR CHRISTIAN FAMILIES. 
Part I. 312th Thousand. 30 Illustrations, 2s. 6d.; roxb. 3s. HEROES IN THE STRIFE; or, the Temperance ‘ 
Part II. 246th ‘Thousand. 27 Illustrations. cloth, as. 6d.; roxb. 3s, Testimonies of Eminent Men. By F. SH«#RLOCK, 
Cheap Edition, Illustrated, limp cloth, each 1s. 4d. Second Thousand. Price 3s. 6d. 
4. Precept upon Precept. 48th Thousand. -SUR ER vo avian of Cia. 
Cloth, 2s 6d.; roxb. 3s. Cheap Edition 1s. 6d. apt es By M ae ee i ca 
5. Apostles Preaching to Jews and Gentiles; ee co a Bs ba date P 
Or, THE AcTs FxPLAINED TO CHILDREN. 17th Thousand. CONSECRATED WOMEN. By the same Author. 
Cheap Edition, rs. 4d. Fourth Thousand. Price ds. 
6. Lines Left Out. 57th hg #9 | MISS SARAH F. SMILEY’S 
/ Cloth, 2s. 6d.; roxb., 3s. Cheap Edition, rs. 6d. | GARDEN GRAITH; or, Talks among my Flowers. 
7, The Kings of Israel and Judah. Third Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 
27th Thousand. 2s. 6d.; roxb. 3s. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. MRS «&. S. REANEY’S 
8 The Captivity of Judah. pr ae ‘a ; : eet 
13th Thousand. Cloth, 2s. 6d.;roxb., 3s. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. ~—- DAUGHTERS: ot re Here and Here 
9. More about Jesus. = 57th Thousand. ° 8, O ; 
Cloth, 2s. 6d.; roxb., 3s. Cheap Edition, rs. 4d. OouUR BROTHERS AND SONS. By the same 
10. Near Home; Or, Evrope Descripep To CHILDREN. Author. Price 3s. 6d. 
New Edition (87th Thousand), carefully revised. With 25 THE GENTLE HEART. A Second Series of 
full-page and 79 smaller Illustrations, 5s. ‘* Talking to the Children.” By Rev. A. MacLwon, 
mr. Far Off. Part I. Or. Asia Descrisep. With Anec- D.D. Fifth thousand, 3s. 6d 


i . dotes. New Edition, 59th Thousand. Revised, fcap. 8vo, 5s. TALKING TO THE CHILDREN. By the same 


95 small, 16 full-page, and 2 Coloured Illustrations. 






. Far Off. Part II. Or, Oceania, Arri pA Author. Eighth Edition. 4s. 6d. 
“ Descrisep, New Edition. With al one Iduetrations. 96th A YOUNG MAN’S DIFFICULTIES IN THE 
| Thousand. Carefully revised. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. PERILS OF THE AGE. By Rev. W. Guast. 
Over a Million and a Half Copies of this Author's Works have Eleventh Thousand. Price 2s. bd. 
. been sold, THE JUNIOR CLERK. A Tale of City Life. 





By EpwIn Hopperr. Price 2s. 6d. 


HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, London: HoppER & STOUGHTON, Paternoster-row, 
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% SPECIAL NOTICE to BUYERS of NEW YEAR PRESENTS & BOOKS for PRIZES. 

he A large variety of Presentation Books at all prices may be inspected at the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S RETAIL DEPOT 

ap Lonpon: 65, Sr. PAUL’s CHURCHYAX8D (opposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), and 164, PICCADILLY. 

bd. LIVERPOOL: 18, SLATER SrREET. MANCHESTER: Too, CORPORATION STREET. BRIGHTON: 31, WESTERN ROAD. 

still om oo i : 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 

E- ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. } BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 

ith Sea Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. By James Our Lord’s Life on Earth. By the late Rev. Wittiam 

th MACAULAY, M.A, M.D., Editor of “The Leisure Hour,” &c. | HANNA, p.p., Author of the “‘ Life of Dr Chalmers,” etc. Re- 

Uniform with ‘‘ English Pictures.” “Those Holy Fields,” “‘The | rinted on larger paper. 8vo. 5s. cloth boards; 6s. 6d. bevelled 
Land of the Pharaohs.” “Swiss Pictures,” &c. Profusely illus- boards, gilt edges; 12s. morocco, gilt edges. 
trated by English and Foreign Artists. Imperial 8vo., 8s., hand- Prophecy: its Nature and Evidence. By the Rev. R. A. 

ry somely bound, gilt edges ; 25s. morocco, elegant. REPFORD, M.A., LL.B. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 

D., English Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Romanism: a Doctrinal and Historical Examination of the Creed 

th the Rev. S. MANNING, LL.Ds, and the Rev. 8. G, GREEN, D.D of Pope Pius IV. By the Rev. Rosert C. JenKINs, M.a., Rector 

am New and Revised Edition. 8s., cloth, elegant; or 25s. in moroceg of Lyminge, and Honorary Canon of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 
. Historic Landmarks in the Christian Centuries. By 5s-, Cloth boards. 
Richarp HeatH Author of “ Edgar Quinet: his Early Lifeand | lisha the Prophet: the Lessons of his History and Times. 
. Writings,” etc. With 84 Illustrations of notable events. Quarto. By the Rev. ALFRED EpersHeiM, p.D., Author of “The Temple 
ys Bekaiiaie pe ne Dy the’ fer. Joi and its Services,” etc. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. cloth boards. 
id STOVGHTON, D.c. With Fine Illustrations. 9s., handsome cloth, | The, Human Sympathies of Christ. By the Rev. A. 
ly gilt edges. ConsTABLE GEBIKIE, D.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
Indian Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the — am Sorrow; or. The Ministry of Suffering. By the 
vel Rev. Wm. Urwick, m.a. Uniform with ‘‘ English Pictures,” ev. WittiaM GuEsT, F.G.S. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 
ay “Swiss Pictures.” etc. Profusely Illustrated. 8s., handsome The Interpreter’s House, and What I Learnt There; 

. cloth, gilt; or 25s. in morocco. or, New Lessons from an Old School. By the Rev. Jamzs E. 

Winter Pictures, by Poet and Artist. Profusely Illus- ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth. 

of trated in the finest style of Wood Engraving, by Epwarp 

or Wuymper. Quarto. 6s., cloth boards, gilt edges. BIOGRAPHICAL. 

C. Past and Present in the East. Bythe Rev. Harry Jones, | The Life of Jean Frederick Oberlin, Pastor of the Ban 
M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. With Fine Engravings de la Roche. By Mrs. JoserHine E. Butter. With Illustra- 
by Epwarp Wuymper. 55., cloth, gilt edges. tions. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 

ne The Leisure Hour Volume for 1882. Second Vol. of New | The Life of Hannah More. By Anna J. Buckanp. Author 
Series, containing a great variety of Articles on subjects of popular | of “Homely Heroes and Heroines,” &c. With Portraits. 

s. interest. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings and printed Imperial 16mo. 3s. cloth boards. : G 
oe paper. 7s. cloth boards; 8s. 6d. gilt edges; ros. 6d. Reltade al the English Reformation. By the Rev. Horace 

n The Sunday at Home Volume for 1882. Containing 824 NokEL, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

ges of interesting Sabbath Reading. With numerous coloured The Vanguard of the Christian Army; or, Sketches of 

H, fiitetrations and superior Woodcuts Forming a most suitable Missionary Life. By the Author of “Great Voyages,” etc. 

& book for Presentation. Price 7s. in cloth boards, 8s. 6d. handsome Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
gilt, or 10s. 6d. half-bound in calf. 

The Boy’s Own Annual for 1882. The Fourth Volume of | BOOKS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 
the “ Boy’s Own Paper.” Dedicated by Special Permission to ‘ 

k TRH. the two Sailor Sons of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. ™ oe args gwd at Pag nod Meetings. By 

- Containing 848 pages of Tales, Sports. Travel, Adventure, Amuse- ah a os “4 adie imes,” &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. bevelled 
ment, and Instruction Coloured and Wood Engravings. 7s. 6d. = = e 
handsome cloth : gs. gilt. Heart Lessons. Addresses for Mothers’ Meetings, etc. By Louisa 

The Girl’s Own Annual for 1882. The Third Volume of CLAYTON. 28. 6d. cloth boards. 
the “‘ Girl's Own Paper.” Containing 848 pages of interesting and | 
8 useful reading, profusely illustrated by eminent Artists. Price | THE GIRLS’ OWN BOOKSHELF. 
« 7s. 6d, in handsome cloth ; or gs. with gilt edges. Vol. 1. © Y t Girl’s Lif P 
: Ol. 1. ora; or, Three ears OF a 8 e. TOo- 
A PRETTY LITTLE NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. | fusely Illustrated from original Drawings by M. E. Epwarps. 
ai The Evening and the Morning. An Illuminated Diary. | Imperial r6mo. 8. 6d. cloth boards. 

3. With spaces for Memorial Entries, &c. Designed by J. H. | Wol. II., The Girl’s Own Cookery Book. By Puts 

r. Hips.ey, and printed in Gold and Colours by Epmunp Evays. | Browne. 18. cloth boards. 

Square 26m0. 18. 6d., bevelled boards, red edges. | Wol. III., The Queen o’ the May. By Anne Bear, Author 
ILLUSTRATED TALES. | of “ The Miller’s Daughter,” *‘The Young Refugee,” ete. With 
3. The Franklins; or, the Story of a Convict. By Gsorce E. | Illustrations. Imperial r6mo. 3s. cloth boards, bevelled edges. 
SarGENT, Author of ‘The Story of a City Arab,” etc. With 
Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth, gilt. BOOKS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
™ Through the Linn; or, Miss Temple's Wards. By Acnes | Katie Brightside, and how She made the Best of Everything. 
GiserNeE. With Engravings. 3s. cloth boards, gilt edges. By RutH Lams, Author of ‘Thoughtful Joe,” etc. In Large 
x The Young Refugee. By Anne Beatz, Author of “The | Type, with Illustrations by Rosert BARNES. Quarto. 2s. 6d. 
e Queen o’ the May,” &c. With Illustrations. Small gto. 1s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

cloth boards, gilt edges. : ; | Twilight Talks; or, Easy Lessons on Things Around Us. By 
f Hisie’s Footprints; or, Jesus your Life, and your Life for Jesus. | AcNngs_ G1serng, Author of “ Readings with the Little Ones,” 
), Ww, Mrs. Lucas og ene le of Pepe oa ae etc. | etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

ith Illustrations. mperial 16mo. 28. cloth boards. The Child’s Companion Annual for 1882. Superior 

* Hid in the Cevennes; or, The Mountain Refuge. By Buancue | Engravings and Oleograph Frontispiece. 1s. 5d. in cover; 2s. 
Mocerince. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards, gilt. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. cloth elegant. 
gS —_————_----~-- oe Hearbenkenath a 
. The Religious Tract Society's INustrated List will be found very useful to all Buyers of Works 
. Sor Presentation, It will be forwarded post-free on application to 


- 56, PATERNOSTER ROW/;; or, 164, PICCADILLY, LONDON 
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Dr. Scort’s MaGNnetic Brusnes.—Headache, especially that 
form of the complaint which is induced eu \ € the 
most distressing wills ve his heir t 
been many remedies b of a lo al and intert 

alleviation and cure of that extremely px de 
lhe ia, it rarely succumbs to treatment so effect 
patient in a state of perfect ease and comfort 
which has worked such wonders in me 


























years been resorted to as urative power, an 
hair brust n i ! f the m 
troublesor us een thoroughly cure : . 
for instance, the ce Hair Brush. wh Is pplied by the 
Pall Mall Electric Association, Limite« hese brushe charged 
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head The new br the best physiciz " 
has also obtained ala distinguished patr ye The pro- | 
prietors are the Pall Mall Electric Ass tion, Limite H rm 


Viaduct, London. | 





DR. SCOTT’S ELEN 


PRESCRIBED AND USED BYE81 























. Which has won its way to Royal favour, t “e bee 
Stop dosing, | WILLIAM, the Right Hon. W. E. GL ADSTONEL iad other caters 7 
and be this} good, never harm; and is a remedy lasting for 1 y years, “It sh 7 ri 
reel t a > ae Arie mortal, sore mbl ing ebony combination of SUG . 
excellen M Ls Y 2s 
Suse ot “ UPON THE HAIR GLANDS AND FOLL wer ca: 
Dr. Scott's. VS = ade Rane 
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AN HONPFST REMEDY [recom ded by the! I 8 1 boast ELEcTRIC 








reference to Dra SCOTT'S ELECTRIC BRUSHES whieh have been rly be ‘We are at 
genuineness of the testimony by which the \ r stat nt has \ the volum 
ack no wlec ents of headaches 1 ba ch ation by all 
tl as to the es to be de f th 1 ire blaek bri 
st this imporir of testin ( in one from P 
, the seni } St. John's ¢ in 
Edward Husband, I tof St. Mic h nar 





s, Folkestone , r 
n experience of Dr. Scott's Brus h u 
r in journalistic work know what th 
who are threatened with pre: dness, will do well to accept the invitat 
Association 4 pledged to return all money received if the repres 
Brush is composed entirely y of the best black bristles, and t 
ornament te any dreasir le. We understand the Associ at n is fo 
the therapeetical aspect o fel tricity, and that it aly 
curative purposes are being intr roduced by the Associatic sufferers will do we 
avoid the pittalis that are constantly being laid for the unw ary by crupulous it 
A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, Lasting for Years. We will send it, post-paid, « 12s. 66L BE RET 
tances should be made payable to C. B. HARNESS, PALL MAI L ELECT RIC. AesGe So ILHORN VY 
London and County Bank We guarantee safe delivery into your hands; or request your nearest y Store to « 
Box. As soon as you receive the Brush, if not well satisfied with your bargain, write us, anp we BE MONEY 


CA UTIO Beware of WIRE and other so-called Magnetic Brushes.jure the : 
* Scott's is the only ELECTRIC BRUSH in the World.*>URE BL. 


DR. SCOTT S name is on the Box, and ELECTRIC on the Brush. All others are ! IMITAT 
upon the Public. They are dear at any pricCSIMILE 


Nets ,\ddress—THE PALL-MALL ELECTRIC LIMITE 
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the brain is overworked, and 
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Ramgwur Singh. C.8., Bhag 
| £ Sin I received the pai f Klectri i 1s i. oa ak 








I find them excellent Please send me two 1 t r f the 
SED BYEST PHYSICIANS.—See Reports. Electric Hair Brushes and one pair of the Flesh Brushes. Tam 
en supplied tand PRINCESS OF WALES, the KING OF HOLLAND, PRINCE FREDERICK ending per Money Order ee he postage.— 
other eminent now brought to the notice of the public. It cures by natural means; will always do \ faithfully TAHA K MI Electric 
years. It shoy in place of the ordinary hair brush. The Brush back and handle is made of a new As ) . 
mbination of )DUCING A PERMANENT ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CURRENT WHICH ACTS ; 
3 AND FOLL wer can always be tested by a silver compass, which accompanies each Brush. oO st 1 as : ‘ ‘ a 
ee nnn I told y my wife derived great benefit ! er H Brush. 
Dr. SCOTT’S BRUSH is warranted to rac ty ti A Fh gag agg weal me, isp ee 
CURE HEADACHE IN FIVE MINUTES; CURE BILIOUS HEADACHE © «::. I told her a Brash would cure her. As T did not like being 





ny. vi, INUTES; CURE NEURALGIA IN FIVE MINUTES ; PREVENT ogra Ry Se Sto 
ey iG HAIR AND BALDNESS ; CURE DANDRUFF AND DISEASES fie sco, : 
BF THE SCALP; PROMPTLY ARREST PREMATURE CREY- | viii0'i.ci0'\\C 
Sx NESS; MAKE THE HAIR CROW LONG AND GLOSSY ; ! : 
Zp, IMMEDIATELY SOOTHE THE WEARY BRAIN. rch obliged bo. you to 
Price 12s. 6d. Post Free, from me the oth 





























\ Dr. BRIDGEMAN writes e of y lect ety 
ae ‘ It will positively produce a rapid growth rnestly recommend it, No: 
&. of Hair on Bald Heads, where the glands spent ry 

@. 14d follicles are not totally destroyed.” 


THE PROPRIETORS: 
Sh The Pall-Mall Electric Assoc., Limited, 21, Holborn Viaduct, London. 















































fay Ist, 1882 f 
om Mrs. Dena Beresf H s Ea g Please send Dr \ 
SCOTT'S ELECTRIC FLESH BRUSH. The Hair Brush Mrs ; 
had some few week gO has given great satisfaction nd 
h ured a most troublesome headache that many Docror have 7) 
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to give the: preference which their reputation commanas, and thus Br ‘ think 
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ipt of 12s. 66L BE RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED Remit ect 
DCIATION (LBKORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. ; and Cheques to be cross : ; 
your nearest y Store to obtain one for you, but be sure Dr. Scott's name is on 
US, AND we EB MONEY. WHat CAN BE FAIKER? ¥ —— 
° J z al. Nog ° Pharwact U 
ic Brushes,jure the scalp and PROMOTE BALDNESS. Remember that Dr. ™ . ; Chissiths:t tus Se: tans te Traded 
the World.,URE BLACK BRISTLES. We caution the Public to be careful that bes January 21st, 187 
sthers are ! IMITATIONS, are utterly worthless, and are put in the market to impose We take great ] re , mending 3 Electric Hair 
at any pri0CSIMILE OF ABOVE BRUSH. Brushe oe conusiunne of Oe ppc 
- from the test f many of our customers 
STRIC LIMITED, 21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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Proprietors Address Pall Mall Electric Association, Limited, 21, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 














NO ACID 
REQUIRED 
WILL LAST 
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NOTE.—The Electropathic Belt consists of a series of Constant Current Electric Generators which are 
in continuous action whiie the belt is being worn; it is entirely unique asa therapeutical adaptation of 


Electricity. 


As the raison d'étre of the PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 21, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C., is, primarily, to develope Curative Electricity, and thus to popularise a safe, certain, and agreeable 
remedy for the multifarious ills that flesh is heir to. and not to accumulate weaith at the expense of the afflicted, 
as is too much the custom now-a-days. the Pall Mall Electric Association, Limited, hereby undertake to allow a 
liberal discount to Hospitals, and Charitable Institutions. and to ministers of all denominations who desire to 
assist poor members of their congregations to obtain these celebrated appliances. 


Please forward the exact size round the waist when ordering the ‘‘ELECTROPATHIC BELT.’) 


The Consulting Electrician of the Association attends daily for consultation ( /ree) from 1o to 1, and from 3 to 5, at the PRIVATR < One 


SULTING ROOMS ¢ if the Pall Mall Electric Association, Limited, 21, Holborn Viaduct, E C. An experienced lady is also in attendance daily. 
Patients unable to leave their homes can be visited and advised, by appointment only, free of extra charge 


On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 21s., made payable to C. B. HARNESS, Wanaging Director, 
THE PALL MALL ELEctRIC Association, LIMITED, 21, Holborn Viaduct. London, E.C., will forward, post 
free, to any part of the United Kingdom, the ELECTROPATHIC BELT, as represented above, for either a lady 
or a gentleman ; and will guarantee it to be superior in curative properties to any belt advertised by other firms 
at double or treble the price. Postage cannot be paid beyond the limits of the United Kingdom, as the low 
price charged will not admit of it—residents abroad or in the Colonies must therefore remit 2s. (id. extra to 
secure the prompt execution of their orders. If you are suffering from any slight derangement. with the cause 
of which you are acquainted, send a tonce for an ELECTROPATHIC BELT, and obtain relief; but if you have 
any reason to fear that your case is serious or complicated, you are recommended to write for a private ‘Advice 
Form ” and a copy of Testimonials. which will be forwarded, post free, on application to The Pall Mall Electric 
Association, Limited, 2!, Holborn Viaduct. London, E.C. ; the Consulting Medical Electrician will then personally 
advise you, free of charge, as to what treatment will be most suitable to your case, and you will thus avoid the 
risk of disappointment which the indiscriminate self-selection of appliances often entails on those who are un- 
acquainted, alike with the cause of their sufferings and the nature of the remedy they desire to apply. 





CAUTION. —Attention is particularly directed to the foct that the * ELECTROPATHIC BEL T” is the outcome of many months of patient 
labour and € xrperimenting on the part of the Directors of the Pal? Mall Electric Association, Limited. Every possible im- 
provement that ingenuity could suggest has been adopted. and it is now offered to sufferers as the most Comfortable, the most Effectual, and the 
( ‘heapes st adaption of Curative Electricity ever invented. Do net bé misled by the advertisements of peripatetic vendors of rubbishin g appli- 

ances in which there is nothing Electric but the nume. Beware of unscrupulous and wpe incipled imitators. 





A Forty-eight page Treatise, entitled “ KLecrropatuy,” or Dr. Scort’s GuipE To Hk&attu, post Free on Application. 
Send for Circular of DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH, Cures Headache at once. 
Note only Address: THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, Limited, 21 Holborn Viaduct, London, EC, 


Registration 


This Association gives notice that it will spare no expense to prosecute any persons infringing their Patent Rights 
.or Copyrights of which this Advertisement is one. 
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Children’s Necessities & God’s Appointments 





Our Children. Our Dear Children. 
WHO CAN TELL WHY, 


With 20,000 Sunday-schools, 500,000 Teachers, and four millions of 


scholars, they leave so early, and too _ ntly turn out so worldly — 
lost to parents and Churches; so ruined by thousands for both worlds, 
as we see and mourn over? ‘To prevent this, God has appointed 
fathers to teach, train, and bring them up in His fear. 


WHAT SAITH THE SORIPTURES ? 


See Deuteronomy chapter iv. verse 7 ‘What nation so great that 
hath God so nigh unto them ;” Phat hath statutes and judg- 
ments so righteous ;” 9, ‘Only take heed to thy soul lest thou forget 
the things ;” 10, “But teach them, thy sons and thy sons’ sons, and 
I will make them hear My words, that they may learn to fear Me, 


and that they may teach their children ;” 40, ‘That it may go wel il 
with thee, and with thy children after thee.” Cha apters v. 6, 21, and 
vi. 6,7; “ These words shall be in thine heart. and thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy diinws, sitting in thine house, walking by 
the way, when thou liest down, and when thou rises stup.” Psalm 


Ixxviii. 5, ‘‘ He appointed a law which He co mmanded our fathers 
the at they should make them known to their children,” etc. Mal. iv. 6, 

He shall turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the 
hearts of the children to their fathers, lest I come and smite the earth 


with a curse.” Luke i. 17, ‘‘He shall go before Him to turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children,” etc. Eph. vi. 4, “ Ye fathers, 
provoke not your childrer ; but bring them up in the nurture and 














admonition of the Lord.” ‘These are all God’s commands to fathers. 
Fathers are not doing it. Why are y not? The y are unabl jut 
how can they be enabled and uced todo it? Simply by teaching 

to children in Sunday-schools such lessons as fathers require. We 


this our holy and merciful God has foreseen and provided for 


Psalm viii. 7, ‘‘ Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast Thou 
ordained strength, because of Thine enemies, that Thou mightest 
still the enemy and avenger” ‘These are wonderful words, and we 
are shut up to them. Who, then, can decipher them? “Strength,” 
out of the mouths of bat eS, to still, not to crush, the enemy (the 
Lord’s enemies). God requires this teaching to reach the fathers. 

Sunday Lessons in general use are unteachable in classes, and use- 
less to parents in home training ; hence the ruin. So long as ministers 
continue to give over their Sunday-schools to publishing institutions 
for any consideration whatever, they can have no Holy Spirit, and 
religion must die out: blessing is hopeless. Until each Standard 
Catechisms and Scripture Lessons are taught in all classes, as teachers 
can teach, children can learn and remember, and fathers can tyain 
and profit by, and ministers, without study, can examine upon, 
Churches, schools, and homes must fail of God’s blessings, as we see 
now. 

Ihe remedy may be found in the writings of Dr. Isaac Watts for the 

children of Thomas Abney (which most Christians over 40 years of 
ag i ag only taught and blessed by). 

1e Assemb ly" s Catechisms and the Life of Christ, by R. Mimpriss, 

Ww hic h are combined in 


THE SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHER. 2s. 


BIBLE VOICES FOR THE YOUNG (all the 
Catechisms), $d. 








Together, free by Post, 2s. 
Ministers of God, let me implore you, for your own sakes, for the 
Church’s sake. for the Lord’s sake, to look at this. 
atl ‘let me enti you to help your dear children, God says 
(Isaiah xxviii. 9, 10) from weaning, before sin or Sat: in h as obtained 
mastery over them. ‘Teachers. why should you go on labouring. an 
see so little result? You need not ; these Lessons answer the grez rend 


SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING MISSION, 67, Paternoster Row, London, E.¢. 


ManaGER—GEORGE STONEMAN. 





NOW READY. PRICE 7s. 6d. 


GOLDEN HOURS 


Vol. for 1882. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt 

Edges, with Numerous Illustrations: 
containing a 

COMPLETE 


BY 


REV. J. JACKSON WVAY, 


And other Tales and_ interesting 
matter. 


TA LE 


Cases for Binding the Vol. for 1882 
are Now Ready, Price 1s. 6d. 


SPURGEON’S WORKS 


FOR 


New Year and Birthday Presents. 


THE INTERPRETER; or, Scripture for Family 


ord of God for 





rship; being selected BL priors. es of the 
ery morning and evening the year, accompanied 
y a running comment Hymns. ‘lot th, 255., 
Persian Morocco, 32s., ‘Turkey Morocco, 42s.; Hymn Book, 1s, 


Nope BY MORNING; or, Daily Readings. 

ovata BY a or, Readings at 
Eventide. Price 3s. ¢ 

FLASHES OF THOUGHT: being One Thousana 
Choice Extracts. Alphabetically arranged, and with a copious 
Index. Price 5s. 

77 AND EMBLEMS; being a Collection of 


Sermons preached on Sunday and ‘Thursday evenings. Price 3s. 


TRUMPET CALLS TO CHRISTIAN ENERGY; 
veing a Second Series of Mr. SpurGEON’s Sunday and 

Thursday Evening Sermons. Price 3s. 6d. 
GLEANINGS AMONG THE SHEAVES. Price1s. 6d. 
SPURGEON’S GEMS; being Brilliant Passages 

Selected from the Discourses of C. H. SpuRGEON. Large type 4s 
FEATHERS FOR ARROWS; or, Illustrations for 


Preachers and Teachers from my Note Book. Price 2s. 6d, 


SPURGEON’ s BIRTHDAY BOOK. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
Calf, or Morocco, 5s.; Russia. with Photograph, tos. 6d. 

FARM SERMONS. By C. H. Spurgeon. New 
Illustrated Volume. Crown 8vo. 328 pp. Price 3s. 6d. Cloth 
gilt. 


LONDOW: 


PASSMORE & ALABASTER, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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J. THEOBALD & Co.’s CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 


57 PICTURES with 
EACH LANTERN. 


HE want of a tho- 
rough good Magic 
Lantern with first-class 
Slides (not daubs), suit- 
able for Present, has long 
been felt ; and we believe 
that we have rt ones! 
met the demand by our 
sets of 


BIJOU LANTERNS AND SLIDES. 
These we offer at this special season at a remarkably low price, 
relying on an enormous sale to repay us. Every article throughout 
is of the very best make and finish. The demand for these sets last 
season was greater than we could meet. ‘This year we have still 
further improved the 4 wor without adding to the price. . 

No. 1 set comprises best English Magic Lantern, brass front slide- 
holder, rackwork, lamp, and silvered reflector, set of 6-inch Bijou 
Slides, 38 comic figures, landscapes and tales, two comic movin, 
slides. one moving lever slide, two slides for Chinese fireworks, an 
two moving panorama slides Price, all complete, ros. 6d. Shows 
a 3-feet diameter picture on the screen. . 

0. 2 contains a similar assortment of slides to the above, only in 

alarger size, and with a No.2 Magic Lantern. Price complete, 
14s. 6d. Shows a 4-feet picture on the sereen. : 

No, 3, larger size. Very suitable for special present. Price arts. 
Shows a 5-feet picture on the screen. j 

No. 4, a very superior set. Throws 6-feet picture. Specially made 
for the present siggy <a to the immense success of the three 

ther sites last year. Price 33s. ae 

“ Special Chesktally-peepersl Oil, giving double brilliancy, gd. and 




















The WIZARD’S CABINET OF MAGIC contains ro 
capital Conjuring Tricks—Burning Box, Fiery Handkerchief, Magic 
Coin Pedestal. Fairy Ring. &c, Post-free. 15 stamps. Larger 
Tricks, 2s. 16d.and 5s. 6d. Professional Cabinet of Tricks, suitable 
for evening parties. 10s, 6d. and 21s. 

The Infallible Little Bird.—Instantly correctly answers 
questions asked it by the audience. In pretty glass case. Post-free. 
14 stamps. 








CLOCKWORK TRAINS. 
—Engine, Tender, and Two Car- 
riages, post-free, 3s. Larger and 

= better, 3s. rod., 4s. 7d.. 58. rod., 
7s. 6d. Very best quality, and large and extra carriages, per rail. 
ros. 6d., 12s. 6d., 148. 6d., 21S-, 25S. 30S.. 425.. 56s. Engine and 
‘fender only. 2s. 3d., 2s. rod., 3s. 1od., 58. 7s. 6d., ros. 6d., ras. 6d., 
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THE WONDERFUL 
FLYING BAT. 





When wound up ascends an immense 
height in the air. flapping its wings like 
the living animal. Post-free. 14 stamps 








Seis ON ORE 
SKATES! SKATES!! SKATES!!! 

The wisest people are those who purchase their skates before the 
season commences, when they can be obtained at about half-price. 
With every prospect of a good hard skating season, we have pre- 
pared an immense number of superior skates, and these we shall sell 
at wholesale prices to immediate purchasers. When the frost comes 
there is such a rush by everybody for skates that the prices imme- 
diately go uy with a run, and manufacturers are frequently cleared 
right out, and then, although the prices rise, the skates are of in- 
ferior quality, because they are hurriedly made, and, therefore, time 
cannot be taken to finish them off properly. Make sure of a bargain 
while it can be obtained. : 

The exact LENGTH of the soot must be sent when ordering. 
SUPERIOR POLISHED WooD 
SKATES, WITH BROAD TOE- 
STRAPS. 


These Skates are of best quality, and made 
with a very broad strap going over the foot just 
above the toes, giving far more support and 
comfort; also with a strap across the instep, 
Price complete, 3s. 6d. per pair. Carriage Paid, 


THE ACME SKATES. 


» All steel throughout; ne straps required, 
Once the clips are got screwed to the right 
width for the boot there is no further trouble, 
as to take them on and off, it is simply neces- 
sary just to touch a little lever. These are 
the skates that gave such immense satisfaction 
last year, and of which many customers took 
two or three pairs each. 

Price complete, only 5s. 6d. 
per pair. Carriage Paid. 


Nickel plated. ros. 6d. 


HE ACME STEREOSCOPE AND SLIDES.—A source of 

amusement and delight to every home. The great price charged 
hitherto for these instruments. and especially for the views, has pre- 
vented thousands of persons from possessing one. 

We have therefore determined to introduce these on our new 
system of offering for a few days at half the usual prices. This plan, 
owing to the enormous number we sell, pays us far better than selling 
a few at a high price. 

The beauty ofa Stereoscope is that landscapes, figures, &c., viewed 
through it, seem to stand there as life. The ‘leaves of trees, features, 
ripple of water, all seem instinct with vitality, and are seen in beau- 
tifa! relief. 

We offer a beautiful polished mahogany Stereoscope, with opaque 
glass frame, two powerful lenses. slide-holder, 12 pairs of beautiful 
coloured transparent Slides—scenery, domestic and comic scenes, &c. 
—and 6 pairs of plain ditto, all complete, packed in box, per rail, 
for 8s. 

Better quality instrument, and far superior views, 12s, 


MAGIC CLOCKWORK MICE. 






















When wound up run all about a room or table, 
causing roars of laughter and consternation. 
Price 1s. each ; post-free., rs. 2d. Rat, 1s. 6d. 
Cat. Dog. ‘Rabbit, Lion, Tiger, Squirrel, 
Chicken, Duck, and Horse, rs 2d. each, 











_Christmas Cards.—Best quality only. 18 superior Penny 
Cards, post-free. 13 stamps; 18 14d. Cards, 18 stamps ; 16 2d. Cards, 
post-free, 2s. Over half-a-million in stock. 

32% THE GREAT JAPANESE 
BUTTERFLY TRICK. 








The Performer can cause the Butterflies to alight 
on his fan. flower, lady’s dress, or anywhere he 
pleases. An astounding trick. 


Fan, flower, butterflies, and apparatus, post- 
free, 14 stamps. 





The New Kensington 

MODEL STEAM LOCO- 
MOTIVE. — Entirely of copper 
and brass throughout, making it 
doubly strong. the boiler being re- 
lieved with black stripes. Beautlfully 
curved copper back. and fitted with 
safety-valve, best bell whistle, water- 
tap, and furnace complete, and two 
powerful cylinders. Price 16s. Ditto, 
much larger and improved, with six 
wheels, 24s. 
The MAGIC CIGAR-CASE. 
Offered to a friend tull of choice 
cigars, but directly he attempts to 
take one they all vanish. Post-free, 
14 stamps, or Real Leather Cases, 
2s. 2d. ; large size, 3s. 3d. 


The Touch-me-Not Fusee Case. - An 
elegant and silver-plated fusee-case, which directly 
anyone but the owner attempts to open, they let 
it fall, and refuse to touch it again. Post-free, 
18 stamps. 


The Artist’s Copying Apparatus.— 
“With this wonderful apparatus any person can 
produce life-size drawings from cartes-de-visite, 
enlarged plans, engravings, &c. Invaluable to :li 
Post-free, 14 stamps. 


The Mechanical Walking Cock.—Real feathers. Walks 
along in the most natural manner, 11s.6d. Waddling Duck, r1s. 6d. 
Mechanical Jumping Cats, Dogs, Bears, Rabbits, and Goats, gs. 6d. 
each. Walking Goats, Cats, Dogs, Bears, and Elephants, 16s. each, 
Endless variety of Mechanical Toys. 

The Mechanical Walking Lady.- Very 
prettily dressed. Runs all about a room or table. 

~ Post-free, 14 stamps. Large size, 
2s. 3d. 


The Japanese Fish Game: 
For the drawing-room. Most in” 
teresting real Japanese 2 double’ 
jointed fishing-rods. lines, hook» 
and to Japanese fish. Post-free 
14 stamps. 
































Manufactory, 20, Church-st, Kensington, London, W. 
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SKATES! SKATES!! SKATES!!! 


ALL PARCELS CARRIAGE-PAID. 


ConpITIONS OF SaLe.—As soon as you receive the Skates, if not well satisfied with your bargain , 
write to us, and we will return you the money. 
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vac ACME SKATES.—Price 5s. 6d., Carriage-paid (if stamps, 3d. extra). 

d., Two pairs Carriage-paid for 10s. 6d. Four pairs Carriage-paid for £1. 

os Sizes—-8}, 9, 94, 10, 104, 11, 114, and 12 inches, all sizes one price. The above pattern is too well 
d., known to require either description or comment; we need only say that they are of Al quality 


warranted steel blades, best finish and workmanship, and we guarantee them equal to any Skate 
usually retailed at half-a-guinea per pair. 
Very superior quality ditto, beautifully nickel-plated, price, 10s. 6d. per pair Carriage-paid. 


nse HARD POLISHED WOOD WITH BROAD TOE STRAPS. 
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Price 3s. 6d., Two pairs, carriage- 


Carriage-paid paid, for 6s. 6d. 


(if stamps, =q Four Pairs, Carriage 
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he 3d. extra). paid, for 12s. 6d. 

on Sizes—8, 84, 9, 94, 10, 104, 11,and 114 inches. All sizes one price. This is our speciality in Wood 

a Skates, and they are a marvel at the price. Each pair is polished all over, and fitted with two broad 
it toe and heel strap, made of best leather and hand sewn. The blades are well steeled, and in appearance 

ily and wear are unequalled by those costing treble the money. This pattern can also be had in polished 

cn walnut, with brass toe caps, and fitted wish best leather straps. Price 5s. 6d., or 69 stamps, “Carriage- 

ter- paid, 

two 


Size of Skates should be ascertained by measuring full length of boot from toe to heel. 


. A BAROMETER AND THERMOMETER COMBINED 











$ to FOR 4s. 6d.; CARRIAGE-PAID, 5s. 
ses THISGREAT WEATHER INDICATOR is acknowledged by the most eminent 
Professors and Scientific men of the day and by the Press to be the BEST IN 
- THE WORLD. The Thermometer and Barometer are put in a well-finished 
"a Oak Frame, and inlaid deep, so that nothing can strike the surface, making it a 
ree, most beautiful as well as useful ornament. 
ise The Storm-glass attached is very accurate in foretelling the changes in the 
.— weather twelve to forty-eight hours in advance. It will tell what kind of storm is 
~ approaching, and from what quarter it comes. Invaluable to Navigators, Farmers, 
a &e. Will save fifty times its value in a single season. The Thermometer alone 
is worth the price of the Combination. Thousands of them have been sold in 
alks America. 
6d. A Clergyman writes: ‘ Your wonderful little instrument foretold a recent 
A thunderstorm in our neighbourhood thirty hours before it occurred.” 
Sent, CARRIAGE PAID, on receipt of P.O.0 for 5s., or 63 Stamps. 
ery SO Lee Ses “ 
= Send for our Illustrated List of Clocks, Cutlery, Scissors, Skates, and a variety 
of other Specialities and Novelties suitable for Birthday, Christmas, or New 
ne Year’s Presents, with specimens of Testimonials received from all parts of the 
A world, post-free on application. P.O.O. payable at G.P.O., London, to 
— DRALLIM & OLIVER, OPTICIANS, CROYDON, LONDON, S.E.; and at 


* 18, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C., where Specimen Goods may be seen. 
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NOW READY. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





CHRISTIAN HERALD ANNUAL 


“THE HOLLY BOUGH, ” 


FOR CHRISTMAS, 1882, 
EDITED BY REV. J. JACKSON WRAY. 


CONTENTS :— 


“An Asp Among Orange Blossoms.” By 
The Editor. 

“Tn the Billows.” By W. Chisholin. 

“A Happy Christmas.” By Annie F. 
Wallis. 

“The Good Shepherd.” 
Rev. Samuel Wray. 

“ Mademoiselle : The Story of a Mis- 
take.” By the authoress of “Archie's 
Violin.” 


(Poetry.) By 


| “How Ivy Obtained her Christmas 

Dinner.” By Mrs. F. West. 

| “Hetty’s Victory.” By Rev. W. H. 

Booth. 

| “Christmas Eve Beneath the Holly.” 

| By 7. Gardner. 

“The First Christmas.” 

“Round the Cabin Fire.” 
James Yeames. 


(Music.) 
By Rev. 





To be had (free by post, twelve stamps) direct from the Publishers, 


LILE & FAWCETT, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 





The Best Magazine for Localising! 


LIGHT AND LOVE. 


Price ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 


For Special Terms, apply LILE & Fawcett, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 





6th Edition. Now Ready. 


CONVENT LIFE UNVEILED 
EDItH O’GORMAN, 


THE 


ESCAPED NUN 


(Now Lecturing in this Country,) 


Post Frere, TwWeLve Penny Sramps, 
Direct from the Publishers, 


LILE & FAWCETT, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 


HINTS TO AUTHORS; 
OR, 
HOW TO PUBLISH. 
LILE & FAWCETT, Printers & Publishers, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


Henry H. Bour n 
Author of “ Christ 


in the Pentateuck.” 





London: Lite & Fawcert, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


GOSPEL TEMPERANCE TRACTS 


FOR BLUE RIBBON MISSION WORK. 


The Blue Ribbon Army: What It Is, and 
Who Compose It. The Badge of Blue: 
Why I Wear It. Tne Power of the Blue 
Ribbon. The Blue Ribbon: What It 
Means. Counsel to Converts. ‘A Bit of 
Blue.” The Quicksand. “A Word to 
New Recruits.” 84 by 5} inches. Can 
be had assorted. 100, 1s.; 500, 4s.; 
1,000, 6s. Announcements of Public 
Meetings can be Printed on the Blank 
Side of these interesting Tracts, which 
are also admirably adapted for free dis- 
tribution. 

“POPULAR RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS.” 

A Gospel Temperance Sermon by the 
Rev. J. P. GLEDSTONE. 
Post-free, 6s. 6d. per 100; Single Copy, r4d. 
Lite & Fawcert, Ludgate Circus, E. 
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New Series, Enlarged to 48. Pages, Price 2d... Commencing with the January issue. 


WHITEFIELD MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY THE REY, a JACKSON WRAY. 


4 CONTENTS FOR JANUARY :— 













SERMONS FOR THE CROWD.—THE MASTER’S CALL. CHILDREN’S PAGES. 

BY THE EDITOR. SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE (ILLUSTRATED). 
IMMANUEL. NOTES PASTORAL AND PERSONAL. ““IN YOUR PATIENCE POSSESS YE YOUR SOULS.’ 
THE FIRE-FLY: FROM THE DANISH. LUTHER’S TWO MIRACLES. 


IF THE DEVIL BROUGHT IT.” 
BY THE REY. 


‘* THE LORD SENT IT, 
COMMISSIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
SAMUEL WRAY. 


A BACKWOODS ADVENTURE. 

THE CROP OF ACORNS. A NIGHT’S LODGINGS 
WHO CAN IT BE? BY THE REV. SAMUEL WRAY 
IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, 


AND OTHERS, 


LILE & FAWCETT, LONDON, E.C. 





THE REV. J. JACKSON WRAY’S 


ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK FOR 1883. 


TO BE OBTAINED OF LILE & FAWCETT, ‘LUDGATE IE CIRCUS, LONDON, £.C., 


And all Booksellers. 





Lile & Fawcett’s 
GOSPEL TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


R. T. BOOTHS 
Gospel Temperance Pledge-Cards. 
So successfully used 
Leeds, Ipswich, Gloucester, Cardiff, 
Swansea, Newport, Sunderland. Bristol, 
Birmingham, and other towns 
New Design, Copyright, 6/- per 1,(C00. 
New Design, Copyright, Post-free, 1/2 per 100. 
Larger Sizes, 8-in. by 6-in.. for Framing, 6,- per 100. 
Also Cards for General Use, 1/2 per 100; Spee 1,000. 


Larger Size do., for Framing, 25 for 2/-; 100 for 6 - 


Blue Ribbon. 


Cut in proper lengths, tied up in bundles of 100 and 
1,000, 1/- per 100; 6/6 per 1,000; or 2/6 per piece, 
36 yards, post-free. 


Special Registration Sheets, 
For Blue Rib! on Meetings, can be had in Sections 
of 25 or 50; each sheet ruled, printed, and re 
down the side 1 to 40. Price per Section of 25, 1): 
post-free ; per Section of 50, 2s. post-free. 


Our Family Pledge-Book, 
Prefaced by RICHARD T. BOOTH, specially de- 
signed for Fathers, Mothers, Sons, Daughters, Visitors, 
and Servants’ Pledges. Boards, 1/-. Cloth, Lettered, 

2/-. In Leather, Gilt Edges, Lettered, 
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at his Meetings at Newcastle, 
Stockport, 
Brighton, 


THE 


Englishman's Bible. 


Designed to put the ordinary reader in a position as 
near as possible to that of a Hebrew and Greek 


| Scholar, and to enable him to test any Translation 


or Revision. 


In One Volume, with Maps, cloth, 21s.; half-bound 


| Morocco, 25s.; best Turkey Morocco, limp or stiff, 30s.; 


| Levant Yapp, calf-lined, flexible, best binding, 42s. 


ENGLISH-GREEK TESTAMENT, Separate, 
5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 21s. 
S. BAGSTER & SONS. 
Prospectus free on application to THomas NEWBERRY, 
Alexandra Villa, Weston-super-Mare. 


London : 


From the DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


** My dear Sir,— “ Deanery, Canterbury. 

“ Your ‘ ENGLISHMAN’S Brsie’ has filled me with 
astonishment at the amount of patient labour and 
exact study necessary for producing such a work 

“Tt will, I think, enable the English reader tho- 
roughly to understand the original, and place him in 
a position as near as possible to that of a Hebrew and 
Greek scholar. 

“J have examined your work in various places, and 

nd it executed with the utmost accuracy. 
“Tam, Sir, yours obediently, 
Newberry, Esq “R. Payne SMiru.” 
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or Bilious Si 


Gives instant relief in Sea 
vents and quickly relieves or cures the 


and 





{ lost saline constituents.” 

Dr. TURLEY :—“‘I found it act as a specific i in my 
_, experience and family, in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever, 
| i No other medicine being required.” 
‘ 4 Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of 
j Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“I have 


In Patent Glass-st 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTIN 


Forms a most Invigorating, Pisalising, and Repre and Refreshing Beverage. 


Colds, 
Prickly Heat, Small-pox, ogee yi Skin 
Dr. ORGAN :—"It furnishes the blood with its 


"TIC. : SALINE. 


Lassitude, Heartburn, and 


worst aa of veHUS. RCARLET. JUNGLE, and other F EVERS, 
Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 


great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
teen of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
yspe 
Dr. a W. DOWSING :—“I used it in the treatment 
of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
state I never lost a single case.” 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. | Notice my name and Trade Mark. 
‘TING Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
G CHEMIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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abdomen. 
unqualified testimony 


Descriptive Pamphlets post free on men- 
Appliances.— I remain, 


tioning the title of this Magazine. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
From GartH WILKinson, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
76, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. 


able to certif 
Magnetic Roalinnees pretty ia 
that in personal convenience to my patients they are 
unexceptionable, and far superior to any other inven- 
tions of the kind which I have employed. and that of 
their efficacy, the positive powers, I have no doubt. I 
have found them useful in constipation, in abdominal 
congestion, in neuralgia, and in many cases involving 
weakness of the spine, and of the great organs of the 
In the public interest I wish you to use my 


DARLOW'S MAGNETINE. 


Spinal Liver, Kidney 


, Lung, Throat and Chest 


, Hysteria, General Debility, Indigestion, Seiatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, 
itis, and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 


Special Body Belt. 


_ Abdominal Belt. 


London, W. 
that I have used your 
largely in my practice, and 
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in favour of your Magnetic 


yours faithfully, GARTH WILKINSON. 


DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





WORKS BY REV. 


JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


J. JACKSON WRAY. 





A Noble Vine. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

| “A good book for devotional reading—just what is 

j wanted for the chamber of the invalid, or for 

rusal on Sunday.”—Christian Age. 

“A pleasant and useful book for a quiet hour.”— 
Outlook, 
Matthew Mellowdew, a Story with more Heroes than 

? One, By the Rev. J. JacksON WRAY. Crown $vo., 

| cloth gilt, 5s. 

| Paul Meggitt’s Delusion. By the same. With six 

i full-page plates. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Chronicles of Capstan Cabin; or, the Children’s 
Hour. By the same. Crown Svo., 3s, 6d., cloth. 

A Man, Every Inch of Him ; or, the Story of Frank 
Fullerton’s School Days. By the same. With full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Peter Pengelly ; or, True as the ‘Clock. By the same. 
Crown 8yvo , ¢ oth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

: Nestleton Magna. A Story of Yorkshire Methodism. 
By the same. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d., cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 5s. 

The Story of aShell. A Romance of the Sea, with 
some Sea Teachings. A Book for Boys and Girls. 
By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. Small Quarto, 
cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 

“Whether as a fairy story or scientific tale it is 

1 equally sure to attract young people.” —Scotsman. 

The Battery and the Boiler; or, the Hiectrical 

Adventures of a Telegraph Cable Layer. By R. M. 

BALLANTYNE. Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 

“ Highly interesting—there i is not a dull page in it.” 
—Scotsman. 





JAMES NISBET & 


LONDON : 


The Kitten Pilgrims; or, Battles which All Must 
Fight. ByR.M. BALLANTYNE. Small Quarto, cloth, 
with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 

“ The history is amusingly told.’"—Daily News. 
“ Certainly a story to be recommended as a Christ- 
mas gift.” — Manchester Examiner. 

Swiss Letters and Alpine Poems. By the late 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. With Twelve Oil 
Coloured Illustrations of Alpine Scenery and Flowers, 
by the Baroness HELGA VON CRAMM. Small Quarto, 

cloth, extra gilt, 12s. Also, without Coloured Illus- 
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trations, small cr. 8vo., cloth, 5s 
Ben Brightboots, and Other True Stories. By 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. Square l6mo., cloth, 
Is. 6d. 
| The Lord’s Pursebearers. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
The Prince in the Midst. 
With Preface by the Rev. 
cloth, Is. 
** This little book contains many beautiful medita- 
tions.” —Christian. 
The Light ofthe Morning. By Miss ANNA WARNER. 
32mo., cloth extra, 10d. 
Through Shadow to Sunshine. By Mrs. Horn1- 
BROOK. Small crown 8vo., Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


The Black Sheep of the Parish. By Lady Dun- 


By HESBA STRETTON, 


By Sopui1a M. NUGENT. 
C. A. Fox, l6mo., 





BOYNE. Crown 8vo., cloth, Tilustrated. ls. (Crown 
Series), 
CO., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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PR. BLANDFORD'S (CONSCIENCE. 


BY THE 


THE * WHITE CROSS AND 


CHAPTER I. 


A NEW BROOM. 


drawing-room last night, Lady 
Mary 7” asked Miss Ada Bately, 
it seemed somewhat tentatively. 
“The new physician’ Oh, 
yes, I did.” 
seautiful, wasn’t it 7” 
* Perfection, simply perfection,” 
declared Lady Mary Mompesson. 
Now these remarks, made quite 
sotto voce, had two auditors, and 

Charles Drummond, the busy town- 

clerk of Highchester, soon repeated 
them with an expressive shrug of the 
shoulders to Alderman Harte, as they 
met under the Stonebow. 

“So the two ruling divinities of the Minster 
Yard are quite prepossessed, you see.” 

“Yes, new brooms sweep clean. Good morn- 
ing,” said Alderman Harte. 

A person, equally important in her own line, 
rehearsed in her own vernacular the dialogue of 
the ladies to one of her daily gossips in the High 
Street. Miss Martha Frump, the muffin woman, 
could grow expansive while her muffins. still 






VOL. XVI. 


DOVE OF 


AUTHOR OF 


PEARLS,” “‘SELINA’S STORY,” ETC. 
lay cold upon the board and the hour for tea 
was yet distant. 

For further confirmation of the veracity of 
her statements, she added,— 

“T heerd ’em with my own ears, so there will 
be a main fuss about this new doctor.” 

The broom that Dr. Blandford succeeded was, 
we may allow, well-nigh worn out, yet the 
octogenarian physician, Aldred Squance, was 
not willing to retire from practice without a 
consideration. It had taken £2,000 to satisfy 
his scruples in this matter. Dr. Blandford paid 
it, and thereby purchased not only the practice, 
which would soon have been divided among 
other practitioners, but the entrée of the best 
society of Highchester. 

A resident in Bath for some years previous, he 
had had much experience amongst the invalids 
that resort thither, and had become, besides, an 
adept in the winning ways of the great world. 

We have seen that his manner of entering a 
room was the subject of open admiration, no 
less was the smile of ineffable fascination with 
which he favoured the hostess and every lady of 
her party to whom he had the honour of an in- 
troduction. 

The venerable city of Highchester, being at 
an appreciable remove from the metropolis, con- 
tained within its ancient walls a beaw monde 
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2 DR. BLANDFORD'S CONSCIENCE. 


too conventional and conservative to keep time 
with the fluctuations of the fashion, and step 
with the modern visitor. An amount of irrita- 
tion was sometimes experienced when a member 
of it, returning from town, presumed to make 
any advance upon status quo, or when a 
southerner of the Dundreary type pronounced on 
a mode a month or two old as Arkish, or criti- 
cised some point of etiquette by averring “ They 
never do that sort of thing now.” 

Dr. Blandford’s dress was calculated to con- 
ciliate all prejudices. It was neither old- 
fashioned nor servilely in the mode, but choice 
in the quality of its materials; and then his 
rings and his breast-pin were each the unfailing 
support of a jewel so brilliant as to attract every 
ones observation. He changed them fre- 
quently ; at one time sporting a turquoise, at 
another an emerald, and at another a ruby. 

Yet we cannot say that in any or all of these 
things laid the secret of the doctor’s popularity. 
In themselves they might possibly have made 
enemies.for him. He might have smiled like 
an angel, entered the drawing-room with the 
motion of a swan skimming the surface of a 
lake, and not only worn diamonds, but scattered 
them Sultan fashion, and all in vain if he had 
had no other means of propitiating certain 
gentlemen among his new acquaintance in 
Highchester. Who covets popularity had better 
consider if the game is worth the candle, for on 
examination it will usually be proved to cost 
much both in seeking and in holding. So, with 
all his gifts and graces, our Dr. Blandford must 
have failed had he not been at some pains to 
please. Jealousy is as cruel as the grave and as 
sneeringly sceptical as Voltaire, and while Ada 
Bately expatiated on the doctor’s accomplish- 
ments as an homme de société, her brother 
Lionel, who shared with her the honour of re- 
presenting two of the oldest and most influential 
families, calmly inquired, “But who is_ this 
leech of an apothecary ? For all we know he is 
without father, without mother, and without 
descent.” 

“As if the good blood in him did not show 
itself,” hysterically argued Miss Ada, in relating 
her grievance to Lady Mary Mompesson, but 
Lady Mary assured her that Lionel’s inuen- 
does were nothing, for proud, martial-looking 
Major Pierce, of the County Militia, gloomed 
at the mere mention of his name, and she had 
been told that handsome Harry Racquet, the 
lawyer, who had the best conveyancing business 
in the county, had declared that he should 
“dearly like to punch the fellow’s head.” 

Yet, wonderful to relate, Dr. Blandford won 
even these obdurate hearts. 

Then three aspiring priest-vicars of the 
Cathedral, who had not been smiled upon by 
certain well-dowered ladies, groaned in spirit 


over the volatility of the feminine brain when 
it could be turned over this new-comer, yet even 
they—no doubt under the mellowing influences of 
the Christian’s creed—sweetly forgave and forgot. 

The Dean of Highchester remarked on this 
mysterious softening of a personal prejudice, to 
the town-clerk. 

“Even our beaux and exquisites of a past 
season show a wonderful good-humour, for this 
middle-aged bachelor Blandford has thrown 
them all into shade.” 

“He leaves them behind him by a long 
chalk,” replied Sumner, with an abrupt change 
of metaphoric allusion, “ The fact is he is too 
long-headed for them.” 

Yet,—beautiful absence of self-consciousness, 
—Dr. Blandford was the last man to mount the 
pedestal of an imagined intellectual superiority. 
The diffidence with which he advanced his 
opinions, his air of deferential curiosity as to his 
interlocutors, were tacit compliments. All the 
advantages accruing from a “ long head” were 
implied, with the suggestion that it was not on 
his neck that the article in question was 
adjusted. 

To get at the secret of his social successes, 
then, we must remember that he pleased every- 
body, that he never contradicted anybody, and 
that, sweet innocent that he was, he could not be 
made to perceive that any word that was ever 
uttered was intended to give him offence. 

Major Pierce, notably deficient in the kind of 
pluck that his height and military bearing might 
have promised, felt the incense that was burned 
to his “unquestionable courage” exceeding 
grateful. 

Handsome Harry Racquet could not with- 
stand even masculine optics when they scanned 
his face with the air of a connoisseur regarding 
an Apollo. He felt moments of elation such as 
he had never experienced since he first under- 
took a law-suit and won, and, as even the 
clerical human nature has its little weaknesses, 
the priest-vicars of Highchester did not stand a 
very long siege. 

At the card-tables in Fresham’s Coffee House, 
near the Chequer Gate, Dr. Blandford did 
not disdain to appear, but he could always 
manage gracefully to decline the dangers of 
reckless gaming. 

Once the town-clerk thought he had the 
fox, as he said to a friend, but Reynard did not 
so much as put his whiskers in the snare. 

* Confound the fellow,” said one of his asso- 
ciates of the Coffee House Club, “ he is such an 
eel with his slippery politeness that one cannot 
get enough hold of him to pick a decent 
quarrel.” 

The great peculiarity in society at High- 
chester was that the natural site of the ancient 
city had naturally divided its people. 
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All the world of Highchester, in the language 
of its citizens, was either Above-hill or Below- 
hill. Bounded by the massive fragments of 
the Roman wall and that austere relic the 
Roman North Gate—the dwellers on the ridge 
of the hill and on part of its southern slope 
were termed Up-hill or Above-hill people. 
They regarded the stately minster on_ its 
“sovereign hill” as the type of themselves and 
of their proper interests, and as the Cathedral 
from its elevation and haughty towers looked 
down on the region below, so did the Above-hill 
people look down on the Below-hill people. 

By a very narrow outlet, most appropriately 
called the “Strait,” you passed into the nether 
division of Hiehchester. 

As the Cathedral dignitaries and the Minster 
Yard people were ruling influences in the Up- 
hill region, so the Guildhall dignitaries, that is 
to say, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Councilmen of the Municipal Corporation, who 
were nearly all engaged in trade and commerce, 
were governing powers Below-hill. The com- 
manding fact that the Above-hill clerical 
dignitaries and gentry had large fixed incomes 
to spend among the shopkeepers of the nether 
city rendered them, in their own the 
proper patrons of the people Below-hill, and the 
Below-hill people, as tradesmen, bowed bo the 
commanding fact. 

It was, therefore, to be expected that Dr. 
Blandford, havine become the with the 
gentry of the upper part of the city, he should 
easily ingratiate himself with the dwellers Below- 
hill. 

At the city hall and other gay civic gather- 
ings of the year, the doctor never entered the 
lists as a dancer with Racquet, Bately, and 
Company, but he invariably led off with the 
Mayoress or danced gaily for an hour or two 
alternately with the winsome wife of an alder- 
man, or the charming daughter of one of 
the wealthier citizens. It also in his 
favour that he liked good cooking, and though 
moderate in every kind of indulgence, had an 
excellent judgment in the merits of pheasant, 
venison, and woodcock. 

Such a discerner of the quality of wines it was 
said was not to be found in Highchester, and 
from his verdict no one ever thought of dissent- 
ing. Yet young Bately affirmed that he waited 
till he had safely caught his cue, and that then 
some flower of rhetoric hoarded in his brain was 
flourished out for the elorification of Alder- 
manic cates and wines. But this was said while 
young Bately’s heart was as yet steeled against 
him, and the demon of jealousy had not been 
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exorcised by the reflection that he owed a little 


admiration to a man who generously «ccorded 
much to him. 
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CHAPTER ILI. 


CONSCIENCE MONEY. 

3EING wifeless, Dr. Blandferd did not inquire 
about the rent of any roomy mansion which 
happened to be vacant, either in the Cathedral 
Yard or in Eastgate; but modestly selected a 
small, elegantly-built dwelling-house, just out- 
side one of the gates of the Minster Close, 
With a south aspect, the windows commanded a 
pleasant view of the gentle valley of the Switham, 
and of the hills of Banwick and little hall and 
grounds of its rural squire. The house which 
the doctor had chosen was not only elegantly 
built, but was soon elegantly furnished and the 
tenant took great pride in it. He did not convert 
it into a museum ; yet it was stored with marks of 
his taste and knowledge, especially in choice 
shells, and pretty specimens of marqueterie and 
Buhl work. His library, though not large, was 
composed of richly-bound books, and displayed 
an orthodox array of the great Church of Eng- 
land divines. But, behind Hooker, and Jeremy 
Taylor, and Barrow, and Butler, and their com- 
peers, as front-rank men, there was a somewhat 
questionable band, not seen by uninitiated eyes. 
And, from these, one autumn morning, the 
doctor having taken out his favourite Montaigne, 
had fallen into an abstraction over a favourite 
page, when he was roused by the sharp knock 
and sudden appearance of his housekeeper, who 
announced,— 

“Sally Skipworth wishes to see you, sir.” 

“ And who is she ?”’ asked the doctor, sharply. 

‘I thought you knew her, sir,” said the 
housekeeper. 

“She is a good old Methodist, who goes about 
praying with the sick. Everybody knows her, 
i aa ‘ 

“Well, I have no desire to make her acquaint- 
ance. Tell her I am engaged.” 

“But she is come to ask you to see a sick 
lady, sir.” 

“That is another matter. Show her in here.” 

The doctor's early visitor looked so remarkable 
that he stared at her without speaking. She 
was a tall, slender woman, walking with a staff 
—not a walking-stick—and wore a_ brown 
Methodist bonnet, closely resembling the head- 
gear of a Quakeress. She was plainly clad ina 
blue woolsey gown and wore a white apron. It 
was not, however, her dress, but her face on 
which Blandford’s gaze was riveted. The 
features were regular, the complexion clear, and 
the mouth had an expression of great sweetness, 
while her large grey eyes, with their serene yet 
piercing glance, created a feeling akin to uneasi- 
ness in the gazer. 

She dipped in rustic fashion, and addressed 
him at once with the words,— 


‘T call on you, sir, to assist Mm the Lord’s 
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work. Saint Paul calls Saint Luke the good 
physician, and as everybody says that you are a 
real gentleman, I hope you are a real Christian, 
and that I may call you a brother in the Lord.” 

Blandford looked indignant. 

“Will you please to tell me what you want. 
I take no notice of people who profess to be 
more religious than their neighbours. I have 
never found them better than “others, though I 
don’t doubt that you mean well.” 

“Sir,” said Sally, and drew herself up with 
an air of great dignity, “the King’s daughter is 
all glorious within, her raiment is of wrought 
gold.” 

“T can’t see it,” said Blandford, looking into 
the clear, grey eye, as if he expected to find 
therein the shifting light of an unsettled brain. 

“Not with the outward eye, man; I don’t 
mean that.’ 


“Never mind what you mean; tell me what 


you want, and don’t talk in a language I can’t 


understand.” 

“Ah! I’m afeared you are still in the gall of 
bitterness and in the bond of iniquity.” 

The doctor again reminded his visitor that 
she had not yet told him her errand. 

“I told you,” resumed Sally, “that the Lord 
had a bit of work for you to do. Since they 
say youare so clever, you may, with His blessing, 
cure one of His dear children, whom none of 
our other doctors can cure, although we've a 
many of °em. She and her brother-in-law, the 
second minister, who has just left us, have spent 
a sight of money, but it is with her as the 
Scripture says about ‘i 

“* Where does she live ?” 

“In the old Jew’s house, going down hill. 
Everybody knows where that is, doctor.” 

“T will call in the course of the day. 
morning.” 

“Good morning, sir,” said Sally, complacently, 
and turned to depart, while Blandford resumed his 
Montaigne, and seemed to be earnestly engaged 
with it. But Sally again turned and said,— 

* You have not asked me the lady’s name.” 

“So have I not. What is it 7” 

“You must turn to the right when you get 
up the steps. The house is let out in flats. 
Ask for Miss Salome Vivian.” 

Sally went her way without another word 
from the doctor, but his silence was not caused 
by impatience now. His Montaigne fell from 
his hands as she closed the door, and he sat with 
his eyes on the floor, repeating frequently in a 
low tone, “It must be the same; the name is 
not common out of Cornwall, and I have heard 
her speak of the Vivians here.” 

His housekeeper asked him if she might 
prepare his coffee, and felt surprised at his 
obliviousness. When she had asked a third 
time, he roused himself, and said he would take 





Good 


a turn in the open air and his coffee could wait. 
She unfastened the glazed door which opened 
into a little front garden, and he stepped 
out. 

“This won't do,” he said to himself. “I 
mustn’t let conscience make a coward of me 
when I’ve nothing but the amusements of youth 
and of a man of taste to reproach myself with. 
If I’m to be judged by consequences, what of 
other people?” and he busied himself with 
trimming some of the plants. Having an 
independent taste in flowers as in other things, 
he had introduced some of the more scarce, as 
well as beautiful, native plants. These were so 
unlike the garden flowers of Highchester, that 
passers-by frequently paused to observe them. 
Being so deeply absorbed in thought, he did not 
observe that, for some time, a gentlemanly 
young man had been wistfully eyeing the con- 
tents of the little flower-garden. The doctor 
was startled by a question addressed to him in a 
remarkably rich and manly voice, — 

“Good morning, Dr. Blandford; will you 
excuse my boldness in asking the names of two 
plants I see in your beautiful and most inte- 
resting garden, that I have never seen before ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Blandford, glad to be 
relieved from the thoughts which were visiting 
him with unwonted keenness ; “ pray, which are 
the plants you mean ?” 

“One is near the fountain, in the middle of 
your garden; and you seem to have formed a 
habitat for it of a particular kind . 

“You mean the vertensia, or ‘ oyster-plant,’ 
as it is called from the remarkable scent of its 
large fleshy leaves. No wonder you do not 
know it, for many enthusiastic flower-lovers go 
miles in search of it, and never find it. | 
brought it with me, last year, from Bervie, a 
little fishing-town in Kincardineshire, or ‘ the 
Mearns,’ as the old Scotch call their county. Its 
blue flowers are scarce, even there, where it 
grows on the sea-shore, and is reckoned a great 
curiosity.” 

“Thank you, doctor ! 
near to where you stand 

“T know what you mean. It is this large- 
headed flower—the elecampane—one of the 
inulas. I never found it but once in my life; 
and brought it from a pasture by the little river 
Medina, in the Isle of Wight.” 

“You are happy in being able to travel in 
pursuit of the beautiful, doctor. My lowly 
profession forbids my having even a_ brief 
holiday.” 

* You are the new Calvinist minister, 





The other plant is 





I think?” 


said Blandford, scanning his face, and noticing 
its intellectual promise. 

* Independent minister, if you please, doctor,” 
said the young man, with a slight bow and a 
smile. 
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“JT thought the Independents were all 
Calvinists.” 

“ Many of them are leaving the strict Puritan 
creed, and I never held it.” 

“ A clear proof of your good sense,” said the 
doctor ; and, feeling some curiosity to know more 
of his new acquaintance, and, for a reason that 
need not be repeated, he added, “The sky is 
becoming overcast, and you have no umbrella. 
Will you share my coffee ? for I guess you are a 
bachelor, and like myself, have no one waiting 
to join you.” 

He opened the garden gate, and the invitation 
was accepted with a look of gratification by the 
young minister, who was within the 
pleasant library which exhibited so many tokens 
of the polite physician’s tastes. 

A more substantial breakfast was brought in 
than the doctor’s new guest was accustomed to 
see; and he would fain have excused himself 
from partaking of the cold fowl, and ham, and 
tongue, as well as hot sausages ; but the doctor 
urged him to eat. 

“ T always take a good breakfast,” said Bland- 
ford, “and care little whether I get anything or 
nothing to eat during the rest of the day, unless 
I am overworked. I recommend you to follow 
my example; and I ask no fee for my advice. I 
am glad that you are a student of field botany, 
for that will be good for your health; and I con- 
gratulate you on the fact that you reject the sour 
doctrines of Calvinism; for I am sure they 
would often disturb your digestion. You will 
not find a single writer of that persuasion on my 
shelves, unless it be John Howe. He must have 
been a long-headed fellow; and I don’t wonder 
that he was Cromwell’s favourite chaplain.” 

“ He is usually classed, now, as the greatest of 
the Puritan writers,” remarked the minister. 

**T wish he had not caused his secret notes to 
be burnt, as he lay a-dying,” said Blandford ; 
“we should have gained some very relishable 
information concerning King Noll’s court, if 
these notes had been handed down to us.” 

“No doubt information respecting transac- 
tions of those very important times that we shall 
never get, now.” 

It was thus that the doctor drew out his guest, 
during the breakfast, and was gratified in having 
found a well-informed man, as he deemed the 
young minister to be, among Dissenting preachers. 
He, therefore, sought to prolong conversation 
when the breakfast was over. 

“You see my books are selected chiefly from 
the rich repertory of apologetic and theological 
literature, furnished by our great Church writers,” 
he said, drawing his visitor towards his book- 
shelves. 

“T am unacquainted, except by reputation, 
with your grand army of State-Church warriors,” 
was the reply; “but I am pretty well versed in 
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some of the works of two of them ; my namesake, 
Richard Bentley, and the great reasoner, Doctor 
Samuel Clarke.” 

“Doctor A-posteriori and Doctor A-priori,” 
interjected Blandford, with a slight sneer. 

“They were both strong-minded men,” said 
the minister, looking somewhat defiant. “In my 
humble judgment, Doctor Clarke’s argument a 
priori is irrefragable.” ‘ 

“ Well, you need not look like a game-bird 
sharpening its claws for a fight. You, surely, 
do not always ruffle your feathers in that way, 
when you hear a faint crow, which is not meant 
for a challenge.” 

Bentley blushed like a girl, and in a much 
subdued tone, said that he did not know that he 
was given to fighting: except with a young 
ministerial friend of his, whom, perhaps, he 
ought to describe as his antagonist—yet he felt 
he ought never to be backward in defending a 
great truth. 

“And who may be your antagonist, if I may 
presume to ask ?”’ said Blandford. 

“* He is what we Dissenters call the Particular 
Baptist minister, here,” answered Bentley, “ and 
is so sternly Calvinistic, that he gives me no 
quarter when he overcomes me in debate.” 

“But that cannot be often, judging from 
what I have heard from you this morning.” 

* You would soon change your opinion, if you 
knew my friend, Gideon Horniman,” said 
Bentley. “He is a very powerful reasoner, and 
no mean scholar, I assure you.” 

“ T should like to hear you have a wordy fight. 
You must come and see me again. Contrive to 
bring him with you. Do oblige me by doing 
so.” 

“T had better bring the General Baptist 
preacher with me as well,” said Bentley, laugh- 
ing, “and you'll then have enough of Horniman’s 
skill in theological pugilism.” 

Blandford inquired the meaning of the terms 
distinguishing the two Baptist preachers, and 
when answered by Bentley, declared that nothing 
would give him greater delight than to 
receive both the pugilists, and added, “I think 
I shall invite the young Unitarian minister on 
the same evening.” 

“T am only slightly acquainted with Mr. 
Feltham,” said Bentley; “and, of course we 
differ much respecting the most important doc- 
trines of Christianity ; but I shall be very glad 
to meet him. He has the air of a gentleman 
and a scholar ; and has the reputation of being 
a well-travelled man.” 

“He is at home nearly all over the continent, 
His highest reputation, however, in Highchester 
is derived from the fact of his being a descen- 
dant of one of the great families—the Presby- 
terian families—in the time of the Common- 
wealth. It seems that nearly all those families 
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became Unitarian; so that they are now 
rational on the subject of religion.” 

“You do not mean to beg the argument 
when you talk in that decided manner? I 
think their rationality is very questionable.” 

“IT never beg any argument, Mr. Bentley,” 
said the doctor; “but I must confess I feel 
surprise and regret to see and hear so many 
people so very positive about religion.” 

“Forgive me, Dr. Blandford. I think you 
ought to feel regret that so few people are 
sufficiently in earnest to be very positive 
about it.” 

The doctor’s smile was meant to impress his 
visitor with an admiration at once for his 
kindliness and his candour. “ You know a 
philosopher should cultivate toleration above 
all habits of mind. Think how irrational it is 
to annoy our fellow-creatures with our positivity 
about what is, after all, so mysterious; and 
that our religious opinions are often nothing 
more than naked prejudices, derived from the 
unthinking teaching of our parents. They 
begin to frighten us with Bugaboo, if we 
become wilful, or obstropulous—as Miss Martha 
Frump says—and then they tell us that our 
Heavenly Father will be displeased with us. 
You know we derive our belief in the existence 
of both God and the devil from what is told us 
in our childhood.” 

Although spoken with an air of drollery and 
good-humoar, it did not succeed with the young 
minister. He looked as alarmed as he felt, and 
exclaimed, excitedly,—‘* Surely, sir, you do not 
mean to say that the existence of God is merely 
a nursery tale !” 

‘“* How persistently you mistake me!” replied 
Blandford ; “ your mind must have been—you 
must permit me to say—somewhat negligently 
trained by your teachers, or you could never 
have so far misconceived my meaning. I was 
merely stating a fact as to the way in which we 
derive our primary knowledge of what  philo- 
sophy afterwards shows us, in its own way, to 
be conceptions we are to receive as verities.” 

“Then you do not deny the existence of 
God ?” asked Bentley, unable to breathe with 
ease, as yet. 

“[ should not dare to deny God’s existence 
any more than my own. I was simply 
endeavouring to impress upon you the fact that 
we derive our first knowledge of what are held 
to be primary truths, from no intuition. I 
wanted to impress upon you a conviction of 
the falseness—the utter foolishness of that 
philosophy. I want you to remember where we* 
must start, if we would be sound in our think- 
ings and beliefs.” 

“But would you affirm,” asked the young 
minister, impatiently, “that, if some old Greek 
philosopher had not devised the arguments, a 


priori or a posteriori, we might never have felt 
sure of (od’s existence ?” 

“T affirm nothing of the kind,” was the 
doctor’s instant reply. 

The tone and manner of it seemed, however, 
to the heart of the inquirer as indicating that 
he did affirm something of the kind, and he 
was glad when Blandford, noticing the clock, 
said that he must be off to his patients. The 
doctor shook hands with apparent heartiness, 
and Bentley repeated his promise to “ drop in” 
at no very distant day. Descending the less 
steep but more circuitous path that led to the 
lower part of the city, Bentley met Feltham, 
the young Unitarian minister, and soon discussed 
with him the new acquaintance he had made. 

“The doctor has a good library of orthodox 
divines of the Established Church, but do you 
think he shares their orthodoxy ?” 

“T have no cause to doubt it; but if you 
remember Bishop Warburton’s shrewd saying, 
the doctor’s doxy may be orthodoxy to me, 
though it may not be to you.” 

“T want to put a plainer question,” said 
Bentley, with a troubled look, “ yet I hardly 
know whether I do right to put it. Do you 
think that he really believes in Christianity— 
I mean in any form of it 7” 

“Your question surprises me,” said Feltham ; 
“what can you have heard from him to lead 
you to form the notion that he is what we 
commonly call an unbeliever ¢” 

“T feel I must tell you though it seems like 
a betrayal of confidence. And yet I do not 
know that Dr. Blandford would think so, for he 
asked for no secresy.” 

“Then you may tell me without any smiting 
of conscience,” said Feltham, whose curiosity 
was awakened. 

Thereupon Bentley related the substance of 
the conversation which had given him so much 
trouble; and felt relieved when the other 
treated it lightly. 

“After all, what did he really say 7” was 
Feltham’s comment. ‘ He merely stated simple 
truths. We do receive our convictions of the 
existence of Deity, and other invisible exis- 
tences simply from the authority of our parents, 
who do not appeal to the reason of their 
children. There is no denying that, Bentley. 
But here comes your logical friend, Horniman ; 
and I have an appointment Up-hill—so pray 
excuse me!’””—and he strode up the hill 
rapidly. 

Bentley felt considerably relieved by his 
expression of opinion, yet could not resist the 
inclination to consult the Particular Baptist 
minister, on the real purport of Dr. Blandford’s 
sayings. The gentlemanly character of Feltham 
had forbidden his doing what he did in the 
outset with Gideon Horniman. 
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“My friend,” said Bentley, “I want your 
opinion on some expressions | have been hear- 
ing from a gentleman of reputation in our old 
city ; but you must not make free with what | 
teil you.” 

“Do you mean your friend, the Unitarian 
minister, who so politely and rapidly made his 
way up the hill, when he saw I was coming ?” 
asked Horniman, sarcastically. 

“ T wish you would banish your harsh notions 
of Feltham. You know you are always so keen 
in your conversations with him that you cannot 
wonder if he sometimes shuns the combat — 
deeming discretion the better part of valour. 
Feltham, however, is not the person I mean.” 

“Then who is the person ?” asked Horniman; 
“7 promise not to commit you.” 

“Tt is Dr. Blandford, with whom, by an odd 
chance, [ have been breakfasting this morning,” 
and Bentley repeated the substance of Bland- 
ford’s talk, just us he had repeated it to 
Feltham, uneasily. 

“Why, now,” said Horniman, seriously, 
“you say I am uncharitable. Forgive me, my 
friend, when [ tell you, it is you who are 
uncharitable in this case. I discern no signs of 
infidelity in the doctor’s language. He is per- 
fectly right when he says that our early belief 
in spiritual existences, and in the existence of 
God Himself, is simply derived from parental 
teaching—which is always authoritative, and 
not logical. They say Pascal was drawing geo- 
metrical figures and demonstrating their relations 
when a mere child, and before he saw a book on 
geometry. But I do not think he understood 
your favourite argument, a-priori, when an 
infant, and by intuition. Take my word for 
it, you have set down Blandford — too 
harshly, in this instance.” 

“Well, I begin to think so, now you have 
given me your judgment, for which I am much 
obliged to you. You will accept his invitation, 
then I shall begin to look forward to the 
promised evening with eagerness.” 

“But, why did you propose to take poor 
Bromly with us? He will feel like a fish out 
of water.” 

“I think the General Baptist minister has 
more intelligence than you give him credit for. 
At any rate, he is a good man—a man of real 
piety.” 

“Ay, God help him!” said Horniman, 
scornfully ; “ good morning.” 

Dr. Blandford could not forget his promise 
to call at the old Jew’s house ; but, for various 
reasons, decided not to call till dusk of the 
evening. He had no difficulty in ascertaining 
which were the rooms of the sick lady; and 
Sally Skipworth soon appeared and conducted 
him to her bed-side. He could but dimly 
discern the prostrate figure. 
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“T will light the lamp, sir,” said Sally. 

“Pray don’t,” said the doctor. 

“Tt would have been lighted already, sir, but 
that Miss Salome prefers the twilight.” 

“Then don’t disturb her by the light,” said 
the doctor, as he approached the bed, and 
according to custom took the wrist of his 
patient. 

He learned from the patient herself—whose 
low tones sent his conscience into far back 
miserable memories, that her spinal complaint 
was of long continuance, and he gathered from 
her some account of the treatment she had 
received from octogenarian Squance and other 
Highchester practitioners. 

Promising to send her a sleeping-draught, he 
said he would call again on the morrow. 
Sally Skipworth met him in the outer room. 

‘[ am glad you did not stay to weary Miss 
Vivian now it is so late,” she said; “I fear 
she will feel very lonely now her sister is 
leaving Highchester: but I shall be with her as 
often as I can.” 

“ Her sister ¢” repeated Blandford, faintly. 

“Yes, the wife of our second minister, who 
is leaving us for a new circuit. But, there’s 
Miss Jane, who is not very well herself just 
now. They are a weakly family. The Lord’s 
hand lies heavy on them.” 

“ Are they a large family ?” 

* Well, the mother, being herself infirm,—and 
as you may say one more for Miss Jane to 
nurse,—lives with the married daughter, and 
moves about with her. There was a younger 
one—but perhaps I ought not to mention her, 
who made a sorrowful end. Miss Salome can’t 
bear her named.” 

“Then don’t name her.” 

“When her sister got married, Miss Jane 
took a little girl, sister to the gentleman that 
married her, and brought her up, as she was 
an orphan. When she was grown up she went 
away to glean like Ruth amongst strangers, 
because the ladies here have only narrow means, 
and they wanted her to better herself.” 

Blandford was glad to get out into the 
street. 

“T am bound to do what I can for her,” he 
said. “After all, 1 may be glad as a man of 
honour that such a chance has come in my 
way. I don’t like being so deep in people’s 
debt that nothing can be put against it ;” and 
he slowly mounted the steep hill to look into 
the ae card-party at Fresham’s. 

“That old dunce Squance could not have 
done more to render her case incurable if he 
had tried,” was his last mental reflection, before 
the lighted room brought a diversion to his 
thoughts. 

He had not self-command enough to venture 
a hand at whist, though entreated to do so. 
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After loitering and exchanging a few compli- 
ments with Lady Mary Mompesson, and observ- 
ing that Major Pierce seemed anxious to take 
his place, he played the part of mere onlooker, 
until he caught the moment for a_ silent 
withdrawal. “September is very near,” was 
his soliloquy, as he slowly and uneasily bent his 
steps homewards. “I! will make my necessary 
calls to-morrow, and then seek refreshment of 
body and mind in the old quietude I have 
enjoyed so often.” 


CHAPTER III. 
RIPPLETHORPE. 


“As it was in the beginning, is now and ever 
shall be,” was the annually repeated thought of 
she one annual visitor to Ripplethorpe and the 
tweet, fair country lying round it. At the time 
when our story begins, the little town had not 
been visited by that great leveller and destruc- 
tive agent, the steam engine. Fashion had not 
affected its dells and dingles as a refreshment 
when the drawing-room had grown stale and 
the sound of the sea melancholy. The poetry 
of pastoral life went on under eyes that saw 
nothing but its prose. The “final cause” of 
existence meant literally the gaining of daily 
bread, the possession of decent raiment and a 
well-provided home with the establishment of 
relations which according to the Prayer Book are 
ordained “ for the mutual society, help and com- 
fort that the one ought to have of the other, 
both in prosperity and adversity,” or they were 
exalted into that purpose of the Creator in the 
Creation of man, which is nowhere better defined 
than in the Assembly’s Catechism. 

Theorists engaged with what they deem pro- 
found inquiries as to the questions “ Wherefore 
I am ?” and “ Wherefore | am here 7” had not 
approached Ripplethorpe. The unthinkable and 
the unknowable were terms unthought of and 
unknown. Hypotheses respecting Evolution, 
Affinities, and Antipathies with many other 
elegances familiar to us now, would have fallen 
on the ears of simple Ripplethorpe folk like the 
accents of an unknown tongue. The stream of 
life passed on as smoothly as the little brook 
which watered the banks of its valley and sup- 
plied its mill. From the hill-side how clear and 
quiet the little stream looked! You must draw 
near to it to hear how it brawled over its bed 
of stones, and how angry it could grow when the 
rain pattered down on it, or the winds saluted 
it too roughly. And you must draw near to the 
home-life of Ripplethorpe to believe that it was 
ever agitated by pains and passions, and doubts 
and fears, such as leave their mark on the face 
of every man one meets with in a large town— 


where the great life-stream can be heard surging 
and seething all round, while self-interest tries— 
wounded all over, yet never to the death—to 
keep ahead of every other interest. 

The one annual visitor to Ripplethorpe, how- 
ever, only came thither to angle for trout, and to 
enjoy a brief leisure. He put up uniformly at 
the one ancient inn, the “ Royal Oak ;” and the 
stereotyped character of the district was its 
chief charm in his eyes. 

If it must be allowed that people grew old in 
Ripplethorpe, they, at least, did not incur the 
censure of growing old before their time. The 
wrinkles on their brows came there as much in 
the course of nature as the rings which encircle 
the girth of the centenarian oak. Decay stole 
over them with so little observation that, when 
they dropped into their graves beside their fore- 
fathers, as ripe fruit falls from the tree, they 
were decently mourned for ; and more good was 
said of them than was ever said while they were 
living. But no one arraigned the ways of 
Providence, or shook his head dubiously over the 
“strange mystery” it was that one of his neigh- 
hours should be taken away. We do not mean 
to intimate that the cankered rose-bud, or the 
broken column, could in no case have _ fitly 
symbolled the spoils of the grim monster in 
Ripplethorpe. 

Yet, the instances of early death were rare, 
compared with places which now boast an ad- 
vanced civilisation, and an intelligent insight 
into sanitary provisions and regulations, with 
a board and inspector to enact the same. For, 
though the Ripplethorpians left their health to 
take care of itself, while they looked after the 
land, the dairy, and the mill—and, between- 
whiles, in their simple way, to what they deemed 
the needful concerns of the soul—the amount of 
preventible sickness and suffering was small, and 
the death-rate proportionally low. 

The one annual visitor before-mentioned drew 
his own conclusions respecting these facts, as he 
cast his line athwart the little brook, and waited 
for the first trout that would be so good as to 
come up. As the trout seemed in no hurry, he 
drew out his note-book, and jotted down some 
reflections on the ideal life of man—reflec- 
tions which no one seeing him, with all the 
signs of an ultra refinement about him, would 
have deemed him capable of recommending for 
general practice. And, indeed, for professional 
reasons, he would have been sorry to see them 
adopted—but only for professional reasons, for 
this quiet disciple of Izaak Walton is a person 
with whom the reader is already acquainted, 
—-the leader of society in Highchester, Dr. 
Biandford. 

Fifteen years earlier, he became acquainted 
with Ripplethorpe when making a_ pedestrian 

tour with one of his chums of the Medical 
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College, London. The place had a fascination 
for him, and he had visited it every year since, 
with his rod and line, though without his 
quondam associate. The good people of the 
place knew little more of him now than they 
did in the beginning. His manner baffled 
curiosity ; and the humour which he concealed 
at home, he often indulged in rural Ripplethorpe. 
For, without being a wit, he had a larger share of 
the sense of the ludicrous, and the fun to be 
enjoyed in running a lance with homely intel- 
ligences, than he would have owned to in the 
drawing-rooms of Highchester. 

Whilst the doctor was setting an 
Cathay ” against a “cycle of Europe,” an in- 
dividual approached, who was apparently well- 
known to him, for he returned his note-book to 
his side-pocket with an air of resignation, and 
then an odd twinkle in his eye betokened an 
intention of indemnifying himself for this in- 
terruption at the intruder’s expense. 

It was a custom of the country people LO 
exchange civilities with every stranger they met, 
without waiting for the formality of an intro- 
duction. But, three years ago, Seth Mickle- 
thwaite had wounded his left hand very severely 
with a sickle, while, fortunately for him, the 
angler was crossing the field of reapers, by way 
of a short-cut to the brook, and had dressed for 
him a wound which was ugly enough to need 
skilful treatment. So, on the strength of this 
little obligation, Seth had never met the doctor 
without imagining himself privileged to enter 
into some kind of conversation with him. And 
though Dr. Blandford felt a little bored, he was 
too much a gentleman to repulse an old 
patient. 

Micklethwaite was a West Riding man, who 
had left a most unimprovable farm on the 
expiration of the lease by which he held it, and 
had laid aside the empty honour of being 
“ maister 0’ nowt,” as he phrased it, to come to 
Ripplethorpe, in the East Riding, and serve for 
good wages under Farmer Brighouse. Seth not 
only had a reputation for probity and piety, but 
he was what is called by the country people, in 
their significant way, “a character,” and that of 
a type which is only grown on the soil of the 
West Riding. His religion was of that whole- 
some, aggressive kind, which has been conspicu- 
ous in the early history of all earnest Churches ; 
but which is liable to become unfashionable when 
Churches grow wealthy and worldly. It was the 
zeal of the Lollards, the Huguenots, the Coven- 
anters, and of the early Methodists—a confession 
of the faith which cannot be kept within its 
own borders, but must ever be encroaching on 
its neighbours—in the belief that if they refuse 
to show their colours, they are of the synagogue 
of Satan, and belong to the powers of this 
world. 
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Now he could not help regarding the painful 
means whereby he had become acquainted with 
Dr. Blandford as being no accident, but a 
Providential arrangement—a design deep laid in 
Heaven by which he was to be made the un- 
worthy instrument of plucking a brand of the 
highest moral respectability from the burning. 
This was the reason why, on all occasions of 
meeting the doctor, Seth was anxious to improye 
his opportunity—going round and round his 
object, however, and trying to conceal his purpose, 
lest it should be suspected and easily defeated. 

“(ood mornin’, doctor! Feyne daay for 
fishin’,” said Seth, as he neared the angler— 
ominously slackening his pace at the same time. 

“Tt is a fine day,” said the person addressed. 

“ D’ye knaw owt o’t’ new fooak ’at cam to 
Ripplethorpe last night ?” 

“No, indeed ; it would be early in the day to 
make their acquaintance. Who are they ?” 

“Fisher fooak, leyke yersen,” was the emphatic 
reply : “ Fisher fooak, Dr. Blan’ford.” 

‘Well, there are some very good trout in this 
stream,” said the doctor, with indifference ; “ I 
can’t wonder if others besides myself have 
found it out, and have chosen the place for a 
holiday.” 

‘“Tt’s a fisher o’ men ah was speakin’ on, Dr. 
Blan’ford, a fisher 0’ men. He'll hoppen his 
commission here next Sunda’ neyght, a’t’ hill- 
top chapel, Dr. Blan’ford. Ah wish ye’d gooa 
just to shaw yersen fren’ly, an’ ye’d pit yersen 
i’t’ waay o’ a blessin’. They say Mester Hether- 
in’ton talks leyke an angel, an’ ah’ll be bahnd 
he’ll tak’ wi’ fooak abaht here. Ah hooap he'll 
cast his net on t’ reyght seyde o’t’ ship, an’ tak’ 
in a good haul. Bud will ye gooa, Dr. 
Blan’ford ?” 

“No, thank you. Such fishing is not in my 
line, and, having no nearer experience of the 
tongue of an angel than a woman’s may come, 
I don’t feel any attraction.” 

Seth looked disappointed. ‘“ But mebbe ye’ll 
call an’ see him,” he said ; “he lives at t’owd 
spot, Woodbeyne Cottage, were ye used to see 
t’other preacher someteymes.” 

‘What has become of the other preacher ?” 

“They’ve flitted, to be sewer!’ answered 
Micklethwaite, with a look of astonishment at 
the depth of ignorance such a question argued. 
“If a man’s been staationed three year, he’s 
bahnd to shift at t’ Conference. Ah was varry 
loth to part wi’ t’ last. He was a very good 
man. Bud, as ah tell’d him, the Lord niver taks 
awaay one so good, bud He can fahnd a 
better.” 

““Humph! You were more complimentary 
to the Lord than to your pastor.” 

“‘ Ah wish ye could ha’ heerd his sarmon abaht 
t’swine, Dr. Blan’ford. There was a pahr 0° 
good done under that sarmon. Sumi pit ther 
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han’s to t’ pleugh that neyght ’at ‘Il niver look 
back, ah hooap.” 

“Did they ? I fail to see the connection.” 

“Ah, poor sowl! Ye hear nowt at t’ cherch 
’at can help ye. A bit sarmon read ower that 
was nivver hooam maad, and does as little good to 
t’ inseyde as baakers’ breead. An’ ye cum awaay, 
thinking ’at ye’ve dun yer duty, an’ set a good 
example to t’ parish. That’s aw !” 

“And a very good thing, too. What would 
you have, Micklethwaite ?” 

“Ah’d hev ivery sowl 0’ ye shacken ower t’ 
pit’s mouth, till ye wer browt to yer senses. 
Ah’d hev ye see ’at ye’ve aw getten into ye what 
the Gadarene sweyne hed; an’ that ye're aw 
running wrang i’ t’ heead, dahn a steep plaace 
into t’ 

Here Seth grew bewildered, and the silence 
and affected gravity of his auditor embarrassed 
him the more. ‘ 

“Into t’——-; well, into a woss deep than ivver 
t’ sweyne run into.” 

“T say,” said Blandford, bursting into a laugh, 





“the Methodist parson that took you into his, 


net must have thought he'd caught a very queer 
fish, whether he let down the net on the right 
side or the wrong. But I’m not so sure about 
that strange story of the swine. Before I can 
accept it literally, as you seem to accept it, you 
must prove to me that there was any water in 
the place for them to run into.” 

Seth Micklethwaite re-adjusted his equilibrium, 
by changing the position of his feet, as if the 
centre of gravity had shifted. And then he 
loosed a stone and kicked it out of the way— 
and then another, but what to reply he knew not, 
his geographical knowledge being very limited. 

Blandford was tickled with his embarrassment, 
and strove to increase it. ‘* Come, come, Mickle- 
thwaite,” “he said, “prove your point, for I’ve 
another question to ask you.” 

“Tell me that first, doctor,” said Seth, ** mebbe 
I can answer that ; and then ye can put t’other 
point efter.” 

* Well, you know, you’d have something to do 
to drive one pig into the sea; so where is the 
likelihood that a whole herd ran in of their own 
accord ?” 

Seth’s face brightened, in a moment—* Did 
ye ivver see a pig let out of a sty, that’s been 
squealing to get out ¢” 

“T think I have,” replied the doctor ; “ but 
what of that ?” 

* And didn’t ye see how it run, like mad, ivver 
so far before anyone could stop it’ Nah, if 
it'll run so far and so fast, of itsen; how far 
and how fast d’ye think it'll run when the 
divvle get’s into it ?” 

Blandford burst again into laughter ; and Seth, 
thinking he had the best of the argument, ran 
off, for fear of any further entanglement. 


Remembering that he had a message to take 
from Farmer Brighouse to the new minister, 
Seth continued to run till he had reached the 
high road that led to Woodbine Cottage, and 
then slackened his pace. While he is leisurely 
making his way thither, let us say a little about 
the situation of the abede which, for some 
twenty years, had been set apart as the residence 
of the itinerant ministers at Ripplethorpe. 

Woodbine Cottage was very little removed 
from the road-side, but it had the advantage of 
being raised above its level. It was built on a 
platform or terrace of earth; a flight of stone 
steps leading up to the front door. Over these 
steps was a portal thickly covered with the sweet- 
scented honeysuckle. On the left side was a 
small bit of land, necessarily laid out as a kitchen 
garden, though space was not denied to a 
bush of sweet-briar, and another of rosemary. 
On the right side was a little platform of stone, 
which must have been particularly inviting on a 
summer's evening. A gate from this led into a 
tiny strip of flower-garden ; and a pear-tree and 
a vine had been trained against the walls of the 
house, so that Nature’s own venetians relieved 
the snowy whiteness of the blinds, which hung 


within the long narrow windows. ‘The sweet 


greenery seemed to live on in the sloping turf 
beyond the road—in the hedgerows bursting 
into bridal white and garland roses in the 
spring, and later on into the many-colonred 
wild fruitage of autumn. 

This rural dwelling fronted the wes: ; but on 
the side which lay against the gates of the sun 
there was nothing to be seen but a steep hill 
which rose against the house so closely and 
abruptly as to darken the windows, and conceal 
the height of the dwelling. It was as if nature 
held up before your eyes one of God’s manu- 
scripts in green cover, and defied you to look 
over it. The illuminated text, however, was 
worth something. It was a pleasure to children’s 
eyes to see the green surface pied with daisies 
and clover, the humble violet ‘and the rathe 
primrose,” golden buttercups, and various kinds 
of trembling grass—to see the March lamb 
frolic on it, and the thorn which guarded it 
blossom into flower, and ripen into rich fruitage 
for our own little snow-bird, the robin. 

The interior of this humble dwelling would 
not satisfy the taste of the modern architect, nor 
the requirements of a family holding the position 
of the Hetheringtons in our decade of the Nine- 
teenth Century. “ No Thoroughfare” might have 
been written all over the inside :—for the rooms 
were contrived to open into one another every- 
where. The windows were also badly hung, the 
stairs were narrow ; and two of the largest bed- 
rooms were attics with sloping roofs. These 
inconveniences were not felt by Mr. Hethering- 
ton’s young family. 
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And that is all we need say about it for the 
present ; for at ten o’clock of the morning Seth 
Micklethwaite met Dr. Blandford by the river, 
Leila Hetherington opened her sleepy blue eyes 
beneath the slanting walls of the children’s room 
in the attic, and there met their bewildered gaze 
the bright, bird-like glance of a younger brother 
and sister, who had climbed upon her bed and 
were sitting each side of her. 

“So you've been out,” said Leila, discon- 
tentedly, seeing her sister in hood and _ tippet, 
“ Whatever time is it?” 

“ Why, Leila, it’s ten. But, oh, we’ve got to 
a beautiful place. We'll be able to do as we 
like here, and not have to be dressed every time 
we go out, as we were in Highchester.” 

“Only,” said Miriam, shaking her head at the 
remembrance of a grave consideration which 
must keep in check this liberty—* only papa says 
that the people here are so very good, they'll be 
quite shocked if they see ministers’ children play.” 

“But did he mean it, really ?” asked Leila. 
“Was it a true fact? I always look at pa’s 
eyebrow to see if he really means a thing. 
There’s a little twitch in it, and it goes down 
when he’s making fun.” 

*]T don’t know,” said Miriam, to whom such 
signs were not yet readable, “but Charlie and 
me were out before breakfast, and an old man 
walking with two sticks met us as we rode pillion 
on the gate and pretended it was a horse. He 
kissed us both and called us ‘Joy and Honey.’ 
Oh, he was so kind, just like a grandpa. He 
asked us if ma felt ‘done up’ this morning, 
and he would make us go to see his place, 
that’s his house. There was a parlour there, but 
we didn’t go into it. He took us into the kitchen, 
and everyone that came in stared at us because 
we were the minister’s children.” 

* And there was a big fire right on the hearth,” 
said Charlie; “and a round thing with holes 
swinging over, and they gave us some hot cakes 
made with potatoes and some butter-milk, and 
we'd breakfast there.” 

“How nice!” said Leila, “and if you'd 
called me I should have gone with you. It was 
not kind. Besides, whatever will mamma say to 
me for being so late ?” 

“Ma was quite astonished that we woke so 
early. Grandma says she’s been jolted to death 
and ma aches all over. She gave orders that no 
one was to call you. You were to sleep as long 
as ever you liked.” 

Leila yawned wearifully. “I wish I'd woke 
up of myself,” she said ; “I should have liked 
to have been out with you, and I could have 
done something for ma.” 

To feel that she was put aside, or that her 
small services could be dispensed with, was a 
keen mortification to Leila. 

Yet she did not look as if she could do much 
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that day, and her voice had the petulant accents 
of an over-tired child, as she sent away her 
younger brother, telling him that she supposed 
it was time now to get up, though of course she 
might have slept on until midnight, and asking 
him if he thought she could dress with him in 
the room. 

Brought to an immediate sense of the proprie- 
ties, and. in consternation at being rebuked for 
his obliviousness, Master Charlie Hetherington 
let himself down from his post at the foot of the 
bed to the floor, and proceeded to the stairs by 
way of the store-room. A goodly show of 
apples that had been left for the new minister, 
however, arrested his movements, but only for so 
long as was necessary to bestow one in either of 
the pockets beneath his tiny blouse. Then, with 
his hands in them and his little mouth up 
whistling, he went below, looking as virtuous as if 
he had been learning the Catechism, or as if he 
were “got up” in illustration of the lines that 
Grandmamma so often quoted in his hearing : 

“ Simple, ignorant of ill, 
Innocent and happy still.” 
But the apples had not yet been proscribed, and 
it was only when “the commandment came, sin 
revived and I died.” Nevertheless, a prohibition 
was amongst those possibilities which Charlie 
foresaw too well, to hasten by any impolitic 
reference to the objects of it, or display of his 
readiness to profit by them in the meantime. 

Other of Mr. Hetherington’s olive-branches 
await an introduction to the reader, but that 
can be deferred. It may be said of the whole 
family that they area complete contrast to the 
children of the district. The union of soul and 
body, in their case, seems unequal. The stronger 
and more active mind tyrannises over its frail 
mate; and well may it be for the strong, if the 
weak does not, in time, show a disposition to 
retaliate. Now-a-days, doctors say to parents, 
“ Keep these large brains quiet.” 

Mr. Hetherington had more of the student 
about him than comported with the vulgar 
reality of saddlebags and the utterance of homely 
truths, as an itinerant preacher among homely 
farmers and husbandmen. But he had been 
glad when the Conference appointed him to 
Ripplethorpe, from a hope that not only his own 
health might be benefited by the change, but 
that his delicate wife and little ones might be 
“set up,” as it were, for life. Mr. Hetherington 
was about five-and-thirty years of age. He was 
tall and slender, had fine classical features ; large 
grey eyes, which, with their cold light, betokened 
a luminous intellect ; with a nervous contraction 
of the nostril and play of the finely-curved upper 
lip. His brow was large and smooth, telling of 
high, unworldly thought; and the light locks 
that shaded his forehead disposed themselves too 
carelessly to be approved by Puritanic eyes. 
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Though there was coldness in his face, it was 
not of the kind which bespeaks an absence of 
the affections or a normal heartlessness. Mr. 
Hetherington’s face resembled that of a Grecian 
marble, which affects you by its purity and calm; 
wherein the absence of emotion is not suggested, 
but its subordination to thought and reason, and 
spiritual meditation. He had, withal, a keen 
sense of humour; and, theologian and true poet 
though he was, he noted the whims and oddities 
of poor human nature as keenly as ever they were 
noted by Dickens or Thackeray. 

With weary steps and an aching frame, Mrs. 
Hetherington went over her new quarters, and 
made her arrangements: any reference to the 
newly-installed master thereof being met by the 
request to “ do as she liked,” — to “ settle it her 
own way,” and, with the assurance that “ in 
pleasing herself she would please him.” Toa 
woman of a more spirited cast of mind these 
concessions would have been highly satisfactory ; 
but they often left Mrs. Hetherington in dismay 
and entanglement, from which she knew not 
how to extricate herself without the assistance of 
another mind. 

There was one point on which Mr. Hethering- 
ton could decide without any one questioning 
his decision. He could decide which room was 
to be the study without throwing the burden of 
selection onanother. This time, the little square 
room which had been used for seclusion by his 
predecessor was also his choice; and so, as the 
bookshelves were in readiness, he began, with 
nervous haste to unpack the two boxes which 
held his scanty stock of books. More leisurely, 
Mrs. Hetherington began to fill the chests of 
drawers. The fine weather, and the breath of 
perfumed air which came through the windows, 
sensibly did her good; and ever and anon, she 
went into her mother’s room, to ask the counsel 
of her it was in vain to look for elsewhere. 

No wonder that grandmamma declared she 
had been jolted to death, for, owing to bad 
management, the last stage of their journey had 
to be performed over rough roads, in a carrier’s 
covered cart. Leila had amused herself, by 
looking through the rents in the canvas at 
glimpses of the country and of the stars; but 
she never could forget how straight grandmamma 
had sat before her, in a kind of grim endurance, 
and how anxiously her over-tired mother had 
repeatedly said to her,— 

“ How are you bearing’ it now, grandma ?— 
How do you feel by this time?” The old lady 
and the younger had been gently born, and 
gently reared; but these were not the days of 
softness and of needless self-indulgence. People, 
when married, took the lines of life as they fell 
to them, and thought it too much to hope that 
they should always fall in pleasant places. 
Mid-day found Mr. Hetherington still busy 


with the orderly arrangement of his books on 
the shelves, when Leila came to tell him that 
there was “such a funny man in the sitting- 
room; and you had better come and see him, as 
he would not send any message, but said that he 
must see the minister.” Mr. Hetherington at 
once responded to the summons, and found his 
visitor one whom he concluded, at once, was 
from the southern part of the West Riding. 

*“* Ah’s so pleeased to see you, sir,” was Seth’s 
hearty greeting ; “ an’ ah hev’n’t call’d on ye to 
waste yer teyme, for ah knaw it’s varry precious. 
Ower mester—that’s Tom Brighouse, ower 
theear—said ah was to offer ye his horse to- 
morrow for Middleton. Mebbe ye knaw that th’ 
little pooany *t belongs to t’ preachers got 
laamed last week, and so ye’ll be welcome to t’ 
mester’s horse to-morrow. He’ll send somebody 
on a nag along wi’ ye to shaw ye t’ rooad. 
Mester wad hev cum along to ye hissen; but he’s 
varry thrang. Missis, ah reckon, will step on, when 
she thinks ’at yeawr missis is getten settled.” 

“Then I hope she'll come soon,” said Mr. 
Hetherington; “and, please thank Mr. Brig- 
house for his kind offer. I shall gladly avail 
myself both of horse and attendant; for I’m 
rather slow in getting to know new places.” 

“Are ye, really ?” said Micklethwaite, incre- 
dulously. “Bud, I hooap ye'll leyke theeas 
pairts when ye git to knaw ’em; an’ ah hooap 
we'll hev grand teymes i’ t’ little plaace on t’ hill- 
top, and that the faame thereof ’l] be heerd on 
through aw t’ region rahnd abaht for meyles. 
Ah nobbut wish ah could git them to hear ye, as 
weeant accept t’ testimony o’ them ’at’s poor i’ 
this world’s goods, but rich i’ the faith and heirs 
ot’ promise. They might happen mak a good 
haul when t’ nett was letten dahn, maister; 
happen they’d be follerin’ Gospel pleugh efter, an’ 
aw ‘T'reddlethorpe wad shaht for joy.” 

Leila’s eyes danced. 

“What people are you specially referring to, 
my friend ?” said the superintendent—for he 
suspected some personal grievance. 

““Ah mean formal professors, and fooak ‘at 
think their fig-leaves are good eniff to sit dahn 
to t’ marriage feast in. Theer’s them ’at think 
they may believe t’ wun hauf o’ t’ Beyble, an’ 
leave t’other hauf shut up.” 

“Such people here! [ should not have 
thought it,” said Mr. Hetherington, reflec- 
tively. 

“Wad ye hev believed it?” asked Seth, 
innocently, “ah wuz fairly fleured wi’ wun on 
‘em this varry mornin’! We got agait talking 
0’ t’ sweyne’ at th’ divvels drave into t’ seea, an’ 
ah telled him ’at divvels meean to drive men into 
a worse plaace-when they get into ’em.” 

“That was plain-dealing,” said the minister. 

*“‘Ay, but he brought meh up sharp, by axin’ 
meh how I knew theer was any watter for t’ 
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pigs to run into; and next, if pigs ivver took to 
t’ watter by scores.” 

“ You reminded him that it was near the Sea 
of Galilee, of course,” hinted the preacher. 

“Eh!” cried Micklethwaite, “what a grand 
thing it is to hev a heeadpiece o’ larning! Eh, 
mester, &@ man may believe wi’ his heart, but if 
his heead can’t help him, he’ll often be hampered 
when he tries to give his testimony. Ah nivver 
thowt 0’ t’ Seea o’ Galilee.” 

* How did you meet his second objection ¢” 

“ Ah asked him if he’d ivver seen a pig run, 
like mad, when ye let it out o’ t’ sty. And he 
said he hed. Then, said I, if a pig runs i’ that 
‘way of its own will, how far d’ye think it'll run, 
and where mayn’t it run to, when the divvel 
get’s into *t ?” 

“Capital!” said Hetherington: * but was the 
reply your own ?’ 

“ Well, then,” said Seth, wiping his face with 
his hand, “ah must confess | heerd my gran’- 
feyther use it, when ah wur a lad, and t’ sceptics 
o’ Huddersfield and Holmfirth used to bother 
him.” 

* And no doubt it was hurled at sceptics 
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many a year before your grandfather was born ; 
but you could not have made a better reply. I 
hope your antagonist felt the force of it.” 

“ Ah fear not, sir. He laughed rarely, and I ran 
away—for ah wur glad to get oot on his clutches.” 

“Who was he, by the way ?” 

“Tt wur Dr. Blan’ford, sir. He saved me 
from the loss of a hand, a few years ago. Very 
leyke ye knaw him—since Hahchester wur your 
last circuit.” 

“ What is Dr. Blandford doing here ?’ 

‘He comes here yearly to angle for trout, sir. 
Oh, ah wish he wad cum and heear ye 
to-morrow, and that the Lord would mak a 
sperrital trout 0’ him, that ye might hook him!” 

The minister smiled and wished his visitor 
farewell. 

When the children were having their bread 
and milk that night, Leila said, demurely, but 
still, with the intention of creating some sensa- 
tion: “If mamma will only let us stay to the 
meeting on Sunday night, we shall see at 
tipplethorpe a sight we never saw before, and 
that isn’t to be seen everywhere—fishes ploughing 
with their hands and never looking back.” 


s 


(To be continued. ) 


i BELIEVE ON THE forp JESUS fHRIST, AND THOU SHALT BE SAVED. 


, 


Acts xvi. 31. 


wy ; 
H ! believe on Jesus now, 
) 


As the bird on yonder bough 


mn 


Trusts the branch to which it clings, 


And while trusting, rests and sings. 
Soon Christ, the Branch, confide, 
True and trusty, strong and tried; 
"Neath His clusters build thy nest, 
Finding safety, food, and rest. 


« Goop TIDINGS OF GREAT Joy.’ 


Luke ii. 10. 


O the sin-debtor, tidings that Jesus has paid: 


oh ~'To the sin-burdened, news of a Mighty One’s aid; 


7 To the sin-diseased, breathings of Heavenly health: 


To the sin-beggared, free gifts of infinite wealth; 

To the sin-fighting, word of a victory won; 

To the sin-condemned, life through the crucified Son. 
Such the good tidings this messenger brings, 

God’s angel of mercy, on love-euided wings. 


Wm. LUrFr. 
























FOUND! A NEW BORN YEAR. 





founp! pK New Born Year. 


1K HILE walking by the margin of Time’s river, 
We find the cradled year ; 
“Another arrow for life’s filling quiver, 
A new-born stranger come to sojourn here. 


Do briny drops of sorrow mar its beauty ? 
Behold ! Love standeth nigh, 

With tender heart, to do a parent’s duty, 
And mirror sunshine in that tearful eye. 


We take Thy year, O God, Thy alien stranger, 
For ’tis of birth Divine :; 

Would nourish it, and shelter it from danger, 
Making our own a life that still is Thine. 


Forbid that we should murder its young being : 
Too many thus have died. 

O give us gracious eyes, Divinely seeing 
How great the treasure that Time’s rushes hide. 


But, ah! Thou loving Parent of the seasons, 
We cannot nurse this child : 

For there are whispers of malignant treasons, 
And those who seek its life, yet undefiled. 


Take Thou the babe, and, nurse it ‘neath Thy blessing: 
Make it Thine own again : 

And may it bring, where tyrants are oppressing, 
The loosing of the bond-slave from his chain. 


Oh, may the vear be trained in holy teaching ! 
Our comfort and our joy : 

No bright Egyptian crown within its reaching, 
But a far richer crown, no rusts destroy. 


Perchance the year may through a desert lead us, 
Toward fair Canaan’s land : 

We will not murmur if the cloud precede us, 
Though the last triamph wait a future hand. 


WinniamM Lvurr. 
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yuE PATRON paAINT or VENICE. 





i Nien 
67, ileal 

as EG HE name of Venice, perhaps more 
4 5 than that of any European city, 
“a\{ seems to touch the imagination. 


ele 2 Poets and prose writers have tried 
OCstXe, to weave together in the choicest 
HENS) language descriptions of her beauty. 
GS Historians have grown eloquent as 
CJ) they told her story, and painters have 
i§ vied with each other in depicting her 

grand old buildings, the picturesque dress 
of her inhabitants, and above all, the magic of the 
sea and sky which seems to throw so enchanting 
a spell over the Queen of the Adriatic. 

And of late, at least to lovers of art, a fresh 
interest has been awakened concerning Venice, 
on account of the restorations which are being 
made in the famous church of St. Mark—restora- 
tions which have awakened the fears of some 
lest this wonderful edifice may suffer at the 
hands of modern renovators. 

Without entering into this question, that may 


be left for more learned authorities to settle, it 


has been thought, that a slight sketch of the 
history of this building, more especially in 
connection with the story of its patron saint, 
might be of some interest to general readers. 

All the authentic facts concerning the history 
of St. Mark, may be gathered from the New 
Testament; and although the notices of him are 
few and scattered, they are sufficient to give at 
least some estimate of his character. 

Among the first converts won by the Apostles 
after the Day of Pentecost, was Joses, who, we 
are told—‘was by the Apostles surnamed 
Barnabas, (which is, being interpreted, The son of 
consolation,) a Levite, and of the country of 
Cyprus.” He with others “having land sold it, 
and brought the money and laid it at the 
Apostles’ feet.” 

By this we see that Barnabas was at this time 
living at Jerusalem, where also dwelt his 
sister Mary, and her son “ John, whose surname 
was Mark.” The family may have been related 
to Peter, and they were numbered among his 
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dearest friends. “The Church that is at Babylon. 


saluteth you, and so doth Marcus my son” 
(1 Peter v. 13); and we find that the same 
Apostle, after his miraculous escape from prison, 
related in Acts xii. 12, goes at’ once “to the 
house of Mary the mother of John, whose surname 
was Mark.” The whole account of this incident 
would lead to the belief that these people nipre 
than any in Jerusalem would rejoice at Peter's 
safety. In the same chapter we read .how 
Barnabas and Paul returned from’ Jerusajem, 
when they had fulfilled their ministration; and 
took with them John, whose surname was Mark. 
The ministrations mentioned had come in the 
shape of money, which had been collected by the 
Christians at Antioch for the aid of their 
brethren at Jerusalem; and the account they 
must have given of the good work going on in 
this city may have made an impression on the 
mind of the nephew of Barnabas and induced 
him to follow his uncle on his perilous journey. 

The three returned to Antioch, and from 
Antioch went to Paphos in Cyprus, with the 
intention of making a yet further journey. And 
here it seems that the heart of the younger 
Apostle failed him. The sacred narrative relates 
the incident without note or comment, simply 
stating that, “* When Paul and his company loosed 
from Paphos they came to Perga in Pamphylia : 
and John, departing from them, returned to 
Jerusalem.” Thus Mark drops out of the story, 
and it is some time before we again find his 
name mentioned. When it next occurs, it is as 
the subject of dispute between two great friends 
and fellow-labourers. 

There is perhaps no more characteristic passage 
in the whole of the New Testament, nor one 
which shows more clearly the truth of the 
narrative. 

The quarrel is described simply and graphically, 
with no attempt at explanation or excuse, and 
exhibits the Apostles not as beings removed to 
an insuperable distance from us, but as men “ of 
like passions with ourselves.” Mark had, it 
appears, gone again to Antioch ; possibly he may 
have repented his former cowardice, and have 
asked his uncle to give him another trial, but of 
this we are left in some doubt. At any rate it is 
evident that Barnabas believed in his kinsman’s 
good intentions and was anxious to put no 
obstacle in his way. “ Some days after,” we read 
in Acts. xv. 36-40, “ Paul said unto Barnabas, Let 
us go again and visit our brethren in every city 
where we have preached the word of the Lord, 
and see how they do. And Barnabas determined 
to take with them John, whose surname was 
Mark. But Paul thought not good to take him 
with them, who departed from them from 
Pamphylia, and went not with them to the 
work. And the contention was so sharp between 
them that they parted asunder, one from the 


other; and so Barnabas took Mark and _ sailed 
unto Cyprus; and Paul chose Silas, and departed, 
being recommended by the brethren unto the 
grace of God.” 

It is our own impression, that in after days 
Paul felt that he had formed a hasty judgment 
of the character of Mark: and certainly the 
young man “who departed from them, and went 
not with them to the work,” proved himself a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ and died a martyr 
in His cause. 

During his first imprisonment in Rome, 
in Col. iv. 10, 11; Paul writes thus, “ Aristar- 
cus my fellow-prisoner saluteth you, and Marcus, 
sister’s sonto Barnabas (touching whom ye received 
commandment; if he come unto you, receive 


him). These only are my fellow-workers unto the 


kingdom of God, which have been a comfort 
unto me.” And in the Epistle to Philemon, 
written about the same time, he again speaks of 
Mark as one of his “ fellow-labourers.” Two 
years afterwards, when Paul was awaiting death 
ina Roman prison, he begs Timothy to come 
shortly to him, for only Luke is with him, and 
adds, * Take Mark and bring him with thee : 
for he is profitable to me for the ministry.” 

There seems to be an uncertainty, in some 
minds, as to whether the Mark whose story we 
have been relating was identical with the evan- 
gelist; but although the point cannot be decided 
with certainty, the evidence seems in favour of 
this view. The Gospel of St. Mark is believed 
to have been in a great measure dictated by St. 
Peter: and it is certain that John, whose surname 
was Mark, was intimately associated with that 
Apostle. The further tradition of his life and 
death, in which there is doubtless a good deal of 
truth, is as follows :— 

Mark, who had been baptised by Peter, went to 
Rome with him and preached the faith in that 
city. Those who were converted by his means 
besought him to write an account of the life and 
death of our Lord, and he accordingly compiled 
the Gospel bearing his name from materials 
supplied him by St. Peter, who afterwards 
examined and approved the work. 

Mark went afterwards, by Peter’s desire, to 
Alexandria, where it is said “The Lord filled him 
with such grace, that all those who followed his 
lessons gained such perfection that they appeared 
for some time to exercise their religion without 
blame ; still it was more by his example than his 
miracles that the multitude were attracted.” He 
is said to have remained in Alexandria about 
twelve years, but at length fell a victim to 
popular fury in the reign of Nero. 

It was not until after his death that legend 
became busy with the name of Mark, and that 
he was specially connected with the city of 
Venice. The explanation lies in the fact that 
the Venetians gained, in some way, possession of 
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the saint’s body; and that circumstance was 
sufficient, in the Middle Ages, to give rise to 
whole volumes of legendary lore. We will relate 
the story as it stands as a curious medizval 
rendering of what was probably a very simple 
incident. . 

In the year 470 two Venetian merchants went 
to Alexandria with a small squadron of ships for 
the purposes of trade. While there, by means 
of various gifts and promises, they prevailed 
upon the priests who had charge of the body of 
St. Mark to give them leave to take it to their 
own city. When they had drawn it from the 
tomb, it shed such a sweet savour over the whole 
surrounding neighbourhood that all the inhabi- 
tants marvelled. 












While at sea, these merchants informed the 
sailors that they were bearing with them the 
body of the saint ; and the passengers in one of 
the ships, getting wind of the matter, laughed 
the merchants to scorn, and declared that it was 
only the body of an Egyptian. Scarcely had 
they spoke than the vessel which bore it turned 
towards that in which these passengers sailed, 
and struck it a violent blow, so that they, looking 
upward, caught a glimpse of the saint, and were 
compelled to confess that it was in truth the 
evangelist with whom they were travelling. 

Another night a storm of wind arose, and so 
thick a fog covered the waters that the squadron 
was at a loss how to proceed in safety. 
But, in the midst of their distress, St. Mark 
appeared to the monk who guarded his remains, 
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and bade him tell the sailors to unreef the sails, 
for they were near land. The order was obeyed, 
and the next day a town came within view. 

Thus, amid wonders and marvels, the body of 
St. Mark was at length conveyed to Venice, 
where, it is said, a church was erected in his 
honour in 913. This edifice was destroyed by 
fire in 976, but it was afterwards rebuilt, and 
the main building completed in 1071. It was 
consecrated a few years later, probably by the 
Doge Vital Tallier. 

This event was rendered memorable by one of 
those curious incidents which, even before the 
Reformation, scandalised thinking men, while it 
imposed on the ignorant and credulous. The 
body of St. Mark had undoubtedly perished in 
the fire which had destroyed the first 
building ; but to allow this fact to 
become generally known would fill the 
minds of all devout Venetians with 
horror, and considerably diminish the 
offerings given to the Church. What 
was therefore doubtless considered as 
a pious fraud was accordingly resolved 
upon. The people were informed that, 
by some unfortunate mischance, the 
exact spot of St. Mark’s resting-place 
had been forgotten, and asked to unite 
in prayer to God for its discovery. 
The Venetians were filled with distress 
when they heard this news, and deter- 
mined that no effort should be want- 
ing on their part. 
A fast was or- 
dained ; and on 
the 25th of June, 
the day on which 
the newly-erected 
sanctuary was to 
be consecrated, it 
was arranged 
that the people 
should march 
thither in solemn 
procession, and there make their prayers and 
intercessions to the Divine Mercy for the 
recovery of their treasure. 

When all were assembled and praying with 
great fervour, a slight shaking was seen in 
one of the marble pillars, and, as the congrega- 
tion gazed with wonder and awe at the miracle, 
the column fell to the earth with a loud crash, 
and exposed to the view of the rejoicing people 
the chest of bronze in which the body of the 
evangelist was laid. 

After this marvel, St. Mark was believed, more 
firmly than ever, to be the patron saint of Venice. 
The circumstances of the fast, and the finding 
of the body, were depicted in a mosaic on the 
north transept, where they may still be seen. 
And, as Doge after Doge added some ornament 
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to the sacred structure, and the cathedral grew 
in splendour and beauty, so also grew the curious 
and quaint traditions of St. Mark’s power and 
the wonders he had worked for his devoted 
admirers. 

It was said, indeed, that before the evangelist 
began his labours in Egypt, he had preached the 
Gospel in Aquileia, and that he was called from 
thence to Rome by the Apostle Peter. But, 
before he left, he went with the Bishop of 
Fermagoras to the marshes of Venice. “There 
were,” says the story, “at this period, some 
houses built upon a certain bank called Rialto, 
and the boat, being driven to the wind, was 
anchored in a marshy place, where St. Mark, 
snatched into ecstacy, heard the voice of an 
angel saying to him, “ Peace be to thee, Mark ; 
here shall thy body rest.” 

But it was only in connection with his 
cherished remains that miracles were wrought. 
Any believer who threw himself under his pro- 
tection was sure to receive from him some good, 
and many are the instances on record in which 
he is said to have come to the aid of distressed 
persons. We relate but two of these tales. The 
first exhibits St. Mark as the reliever of a private 
individual : the second as the saviour of the 
whole community. 

Some Venetian merchants who were travelling 
to Alexandria were overtaken at sea by stormy 
winds. So battered was their ship that they 
knew it could not long hold together, and they 
threw themselves with great speed into a boat, 
and cut the cordage. Almost directly after, the 
ship sank ; but all made their escape save one 
man, who sank with it under the waves. 
As he felt the billows closing over him, he 
called aloud on St. Mark, and immediately : 
man of ancient and venerable appearance stood 
before him, surrounded with a halo of glory. In 
the next moment he found himself borne in 
safety to his companions in the boat. In 
gratitude for his deliverance he made a vow 
to receive baptism as soon as he reached 
Alexandria. But, in the pressure of business, he 
forgot his promise. Then St. Mark again appeared 
to him in a vision, and reproached him for his 
want of faith ; and the man, conscience-stricken, 
performed his vow, and became a sincere believer. 

The other story is still more fanciful :— 

“On the 24th of December, 1340, there arose 
a terrible tempest of wind in the sea round 
Venice, and the waves rose to such a height that 
they threatened to destroy the city. A certain 
old man on this night had reached, with great 
difficulty, the Riva di San Marco, where he 
fastened his boat. and waited for the wind to 
abate. As he remained watching the storm, he was 
accosted by a stranger, who asked him to row 
him over to San Georgo Maggiore, promising 
him ample payment. 
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“* But,’ said the boatman, ‘ how is it possible 
to go so far? We shall sink by the way.’ 

“* However, the stranger urged the matter so 
strongly that the boatman was fain to give way 
and row him to the appointed place. Here the 
former got out of the boat, and told the man to 
wait. He soon returned with a younger com- 
panion, and they said—‘ Now row towards San 
Nicoli di Lidi.’ 

“* Nay,’ answered the fisherman. 
one possibly go so far with one oar ?’ 

“ But the unknown replied, ‘ Row bolder ; for 
it shall be possible to thee, and thou shalt be 
well paid.’ 

* And at once the water grew so calm that 
they were able to reach this place also in safety. 
But here, to the boatman’s astonishment, they 
were joined by a third stranger ; and they now 
told him to row between the castles. Being come 
to the open sea, they beheld, approaching with such 
speed that it seemed to fly over the water, an 
enormous galley full of demons. Then the 
three men in the boat rose and made the sign of 
the cross, and immediately the galley and the 
ship vanished. The three strangers next ordered 
the boatman to land each of them separately at 
the place where he got into the boat. He did as 
desired ; but when the last man was stepping out 
at San Marco, the boatman reminded him of his 
promise of payment. ‘Thou art right,’ he 
replied; ‘go now to the Doge, and to the 
Procurator of St. Mark, and tell them what 
thou hast seen, for Venice would have been 
overwhelmed had it not been for us three. I 
am St. Mark the Evangelist, the protector of 
this city; the other is the brave knight, St. 
George ; and he whom thou didst take out at 
Lidi is the holy Bishop, St. Nicholas. Say to 
the Doge and to the Procurator that they are to 
pay you, and tell them that the tempest arose 
because of a certain schoolmaster, dwelling in 
San Felici, who did sell his soul to the devil, 
and afterwards hanged himself.’ 

“* But,’ argued the fisherman, ‘if I tell them 
this they will not believe me.’ 

***Show them this,’ said St. Mark, taking a 
ring from his finger ; ‘and tell them, when they 
look in the sanctuary they will find it not.’ 

“The boatman did exactly as desired; and, 
when due search had been made, and it was 
known that the ring was indeed missing, all 
believed in the wonder. The fisherman was 
richly repaid, while a solemn procession was 
ordained, and thanks given to God and to 
the saints who had delivered Venice from 
destruction.” 

It may be thought from the legend above 
related that St. Mark was the real deity of the 
Venetians, and the church a temple erected in 
his honour. But this supposition is an injustice. 
The Venetians knew the truth, and it was 
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engraved in pictures and in writing on the walls 
of their great sanctuary. 

The portico where unbaptised persons wor- 
shipped was adorned with paintings and Old 
Testament scenes ; ad over the main entrance of 
the choir was a mosaic representing St. Mark 
and the Virgin, both kneeling in worship before 
the Saviour, who is holding a book whereon can 
be read these words : “I am the Door; by Me, 
if any man enter in, he can be saved.” Round 
the mosaic, also, are the words: “I am the 
Gate of Life ; let those who are Mine, enter in 
by Me.” Above this is engraved, “Who He was, 
and from whence He came, and at what price He 
redeemed thee, and gave thee all things, consider.” 
Mr. Ruskin, who studied this sanctuary, says :— 

“Tf the visitor finds he has time to explore 
the minor lateral chapels and cupolas, he could 
find in them the whole series of the New 
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the secrets of her councils or confined the 
victims of her policy ; and when, in her last 
hour, she threw off all shame and all restraint, 
and the great square of the city became filled 
with the madness of the whole earth, be it 
remembered how much her sin was the greater 
because it was done in the face of the house of 
God, burning with the letters of the Law.” 
Truly the Venetians were a great people, and - 
the sanctuary which they built in honour of 
their patron saint one of the most beautiful ever 
designed by man. And yet, although many 
devout and humble souls have doubtless found 
comfort here, there have been times when a few 
scattered people, worshipping in a desert wilder- 
ness, or a plain, unvarnished room, have paid 
more true devotion to their Creator than those 
assembled within these walls, consecrated by a 
gorgeous ritual, and blazing with ecclesiastical 
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Testament history, the events of the life of 
Christ, and the Apostolic miracles, in order ; 
and, finally, the Book of Revelation. But if he 
only entered as often as the common people do 
at this hour—snatching a few moments before 
beginning the labour of the day, to offer up an 
ejaculatory prayer—and advanced but from the 
main entrance as far as the altar screen, all the 
splendour of the glittering nave and variegated 
dome, if they smote upon his heart as they might 
often do in contrast with his reed cabin among 
the shallows of the Lagoon, smote upon it only 
as they might proclaim the two great messages— 
‘Christ is risen,’ and ‘ Christ shall come.’ But 
the sins of Venice,” he continues, “ whether in 
her palace or in her piazza, were done with her 
sible in her hand. The walls on which its 
testimony was written were separated but by a 
few inches of marble from those which guarded 
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decoration. And, as the mind’s eye wanders 
over the page of history, and we think of 
Huguenots and Covenanters meeting for prayer 
in caves of the earth or deserted commons, or of 
Puritans keeping their Sabbath far away in the 
American deserts, we seem to realise more clearly 
the meaning of the words, that “God dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands, but that in every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted of Him.” E. NEVILLE JOHNS. 








[We are deeply sorry to inform our readers that this 
valuable contributor to GOLDEN Hours has lately 
passed away from us. She was a young author of 
great promise. Had she been spared she would have 
given to us freely from the treasury of a thoughtful 
and highly-cultivated mind; but God has enlarged 
for her the sphere of action and of opportunity. We, 


who knew her, cannot think of her as called into the 
rest of heaven, so much as into its glorious activities, 
—ED. ] 
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A MESSAGE 


ET the English know! Well might 
the generous benefactor, a French 
gentleman and a Roman Catholic, 
say this, as he gave, one Christmas 
Day, £300 to cover the deficits in 

a purely English and Protestant work 
of charity in Paris—the work of 
sheltering and in many cases rescuing 
friendless English girls from the dangers 
and distresses which beset them in that city. 
Often, alas, do they find that the advertisements 
which have led them hither as governesses or 
milliners were a trap set for their ruin : that no 
contract signed in their own land is binding 
on their employers ; that if they wish for Sunday 
rest they forfeit not wages only but also food ; 
and that their food at all times is insufficient to 
sustain health and strength. 

Yet to Paris flock yearly hundreds of young 
English girls, many of them the orphans of pro- 
fessional men, in the hope of earning a living 
by means of their one accomplishment, the 
English tongue—there, when bitter disappoint- 
ment results, they are compelled to remain, for 
want of money to bring them back ; and unless by 
a most rare chance a suitable occupation at once 
presents itself, they must sink into the deepest 
destitution, or into lives far worse than death. 
The work of Christian love to which we have 
alluded and which was initiated by Miss Leigh, 
is to help and provide for such ; and, like almost 
every other Christian work wrought in God, it 
began in a very humble way. Little did the 
young English lady, when she spoke in words 
of sisterly kindness to the shop-girl who was 
serving her with gloves—or when in consequence 
of that ‘conversation she invited several English 
shop-girls to a Sunday reading at her hotel— 
imagine that the Mission Home in the Avenue 
Wagram, with its daily average of sixty inmates, 
would grow therefrom. But it happened one 
day, four years after the first such Sunday 
gathering, that a Scottish girl, destitute and 
friendless, took up her abode in an almost bare 
attic of a house in Paris. Her story was not the 
less sad for being common. She had come to 
Paris, through an agency office, as a governess, 
had found her occupation was to be the pasting 
together of cardboard album leaves and late at 
night to give a French lesson to her employer. 
Worse than all, it was a home where no young 
girl could reputably remain. So she left, sought 
in vain for honest work, parted with many of 
her clothes for bread, and at length took up her 
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FROM PARIS. 


abode in the aforesaid attic—friendless, hopeless, 
and nearly starving. There was a chest of 
drawers in the room, and opening one of 
these, she saw a soiled and crumpled paper ; 
its contents had become almost untrace- 
able, but the signature was legible: “ One 
who cares for you,” with the address of the lady 
who thus subscribed herself. It was one of the 
invitations sent by Miss Leigh to her first Bible 
reading. 

The signature touched the girl’s desolate 
heart ; she made her way to the hotel named in 
the address, that she might tell her story to 
Miss Leigh. She was cared for; and this in- 
cident led to the opening of a home for girls in 
a small hired house. Hither came one day, a 
group of homeless English girls, pleading for 
admission ; but, alas, the house was crowded ; 
two only could be received. A few days later 
Miss Leigh was summoned to view a dead body, 
picked up from the Seine, whose only mark of 
identification was a paper in the pocket bearing 
her own name and address. The dead girl was 
one of those unavoidably rejected at the Home ; 
and this rejection had evidently severed her last 
thread of hope. Such an incident naturally 
incited Miss Leigh and her friends to greater 
efforts in their noble cause; and so it came to 
pass that the present large Mission Home, 77, 
Avenue Wagram, was built at a cost of £10,000, 
given of God within a few months, where, as we 
have said, the inmates average sixty-one at the 
present time. Here they remain till suitable occu- 
pation is found for them, or till it is arranged 
that they return to their friends. We need 
hardly say that they find in Miss Leigh and her 
fellow-workers truly Christian friends, and in 
their surroundings all the blessings of Christian 
family life. 

Nor is this mission to our English sisters con- 
fined to the walls of the Home. Many a sad 
message of inquiry for some poor stray one is 
received there from the relatives and friends in 
England: “She went to Paris at such and such 
a time ; we have not heard of her for months, 
for years: can you help us to find her ?” and 
such appeals are never disregarded. Many 
wanderers have been traced by Miss Leigh, and 
found bravely struggling to lead an honest life, 
though with health broken by want and hearts 
broken by disappointment. They are succoured 
and helped according to their need. “If only 
friends would write to us,” pleaded Miss Leigh, 
“before a girl makes her perilous venture in 
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Paris ; we would always ascertain whether the 
advertisement which has attracted her is true ; 
and what untold misery and sin, as well as toil 
and expense for us, would thus be spared !” 

“Can you give me any work in connection 
with your Mission ?” asked a lady in deep 
mourning, evidently stricken by some recent 
sorrow, as her carriage stopped at 77, Avenue 
Wagram : “ Visiting the sick is what I should 
prefer.” 

“Yes, indeed, here is the very work for you,” 
replied Miss Leigh. She had that instant re- 
turned from visiting a dying English girl at a 
distant hospital, whom she had found shortly 
before in the attic of a crowded house in a very 
poor part of the city. The girl, already in 
rapid decline, had been tormented by Roman 
Catholic fellow-lodgers into receiving visits from 
their priest, and when Miss Leigh first saw her, 
extreme unction had been administered, so 
that violent opposition was offered to that lady’s 
reviving her with the nourishment for want of 
which she was sinking. She was taken to a 
hospital, and rallied for a few weeks, during 
which time she eagerly received the Gospel 
message of pardonand peace. This young girl’s 
name, and the hospital address, were now given 
to the stranger, who started violently. “It is 
my own niece!” she exclaimed ; “ God’s ways 
are wonderful indeed !” 


THE ROTIFER. 


A Young Women’s Christian Association forms 
one branch of this good work, and every fort- 
night its members have a “soiree,” at which 
refreshments are provided, and words of 
Heavenly truth and kindly counsel addressed 
to them. 

“You have made me so happy,” said a bright 
young girl to Miss Leigh, at the close of the first. 
of these little gatherings ; and she begged to give 
five francs to the Mission Home, as a little token 
of her gratitude for the spiritual help that 
evening received. The next day she fell ill, and 
within a week she died. 

Pages might ‘be filled with records of the 
blessed fruits of this labour of love, fruits the 
more precious in view of the field of suffering, 
sorrow, and strong temptation from which this 
harvest is gathered in. But we think some will 
feel, reading even this brief sketch—as we felt 
when we heard these things—almost envious of 
those called to such blessed work for Christ ; 
until they remember, as we for our comfort 
remembered, that we may take part therein by 
our prayers, and if it may be, by our offering of 
the silver or the gold which are only ours to use 
for Him who “ loveth the stranger.” 


ALICE JANE TURNER. 


25, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


y HE RoTIFER. 


— 
4X47 HEN out in midnight’s huge expanse, 
WS Our gazing orbits stop 


On galaxies in braided dance— 
The Sea becomes a drop. 


But when, to microscopic ken, 
Life’s lessening gulfs lie free— 
The inverted wonder turns, and then 
The drop becomes a Sea ! 


And look ! the tideless, shoreless deep, 
Translucent to the eye, 

Is charged with vital shapes that keep 
All forms of monarchy. 






3chemoth of the small abyss, 
With ribs of glass-like steel— 

The force which makes the kingdom his, 
Turns his colossal wheel. 
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And down a shining vortex slide 
His helpless myriad prey, 

Who gathered life from depths that hide, 
Where none could search but they. 


And yet, who knows ? even there the scale 
Of downward life begins 

Where less leviathans prevail, 
And lesser prey-wheel spins. 


O what is great and what is small, 
And what the solemn bound 

Of great and little, where the «//, 
The /ast of life is found ? 


To Thee, the ONE—the Infinite— 
Is neither large nor less— 

Where thundering sun-stars sweep and light 
The chasms of nothingness. 


Or where, enclosed in globe on globe, 
The lessening less descends— 
Majestic Being drops her robe, 
And Life’s last throbbing ends. 


Great God ! whose day’s a thousand years— 
Whose thousand years a day— 

Pity the doubts—forgive the fears, 
Which vex me on my way ! 


Why should I fear, who, wondering, see 
Those deeps too small to view ? 

The Power that made such life to be, 
Makes life to feed it, too. 


Remembered sparrows—numbered hairs— 
Clothed lilies—ravens fed— 

Enfranchised spirits—ours and theirs, 
The Living and the Dead. 


Vast spheres of life—dim shades of death— 
To-day and yesterday— 

The vault above—the void beneath— 
Hark what their voices say— 


‘No room for fear—no place for care 
That single eye can see— 

Opened by faith and purged by prayer, 
And turned and fixed on THEE.” 


JAMES SMETHAM. 
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CHAPTER I. 


DHE burning heat of a Californian 
5 day was over, and the glow of 
. a dazzlingly, cloudless sunset 
flooded the valley of Los Reyes. 
The wind had gone down, so the 
choking red dust no longer filled the 
air, and everything stood out clear 
and bright, while dark shadows filled 
the recesses, and deepened into im- 
penetrable, black masses, as the valley 
narrowed into the canon of the Los Reyes 
river. High up on the red hill-side, the 
western light streamed through the window of 
a miner’s cabin, which was perched far above 
the noise and dirt of the shanties clustered on the 
banks of the brawling mountain stream. It was 
a much neater and more civilised-looking place 
than the general run of shanty, and the space of 
ground about it was clear and free from rubbish- 
heaps. Nay, there was even a Virginia creeper 
making an attempt, though as yet not a very 
successful one, to climb up beside the door, and 
hide the ugliness of the bare boards. 

By the window sat a man, writing at a small 
rough deal table, thus economising the time while 
the light lasted, and his kettle boiled for tea on the 
cast-iron stove. Not a very remarkable man ! 
Not perhaps one that would strike you in a 
crowd ; he was tall and rather dark, with a good 
deal of bone and muscle, and very little else, as 
if the east winds from the Atlantic had dried 
him up, and made him tough and keen, driving 
out all superfluous notions and fancies from 
under that close, short crop of curly black hair. 
A real Yankee, though not exactly the conven- 
tional Brother Jonathan of the comic papers. 
Slow and dry in speech, sparing of his words, 
never at a loss, and cool and deliberate in 
all his movements. Down-East Johnny, they 
had called him when he first came; his real name 
was. Ethan Cotterill, though that title had 
since been exchanged for another, as we shall see. 

A hard, dry, ‘cute man ;—not lovable, one 
would think? But there is something about 
the forehead and the line of the eyebrows, that 
has not been traced by grasping meanness ; and 
just now there is a strange softness about eye 
and mouth, though the jaw is square and stern. 
We will not look over the letter that lies under 
his hand; for the love of such a man as this is 
very seldom shows itself in words, and when it 
does, it is too sacred for the general gaze. 

The one who is intended to be privileged is 
Faith Winthrop, of Eliotstown, near Salem, in 
Massachusetts. 
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A slight sound calls his attention ; he looks 
up from his letter to the window. Were he 
not a Yankee he would have started ; but who 
ever saw Ethan Cotterill start at anything? He 
gets up and opens the door, and says, in his 
usual slow, almost drawling way,— 

“ Wal, come in.” 

And in walks the completest contrast to him 
that could be imagined. 

Anglo-Saxon the man must be by his face and 
and speech; but whether English, Yankee, 
Canadian, or Australian, it is hard to tell. He 
wears the miner’s blue shirt, moleskin trousers 
and high boots ; all splashed and stained with 
mud, and worn by time and exposure. And he 
has rather a handsome face, with blue eyes, and 
brown curly hair and beard, though it is disfigured 
by a great scar across the left temple. A care- 
less, merry, good-natured face it had been with 
just the manifest weakness in it that excites, in 
about an equal degree, the pity, scorn and love 
of nature like Ethan’s. To-night the sort of 
shadow too often seen on faces like his had 
deepened and gathered there ; and there was a 
hard, defiant recklessness in his whole air and 
bearing. “I knowed there was one place,” he 
said, as he flung himself wearily down on the 
second deal chair in the room, “ where Kansas 
Jack could come and not be hunted out like a 
cayote. You ain’t turned against me yet, old 
man, air you ?” 

“Did I say I had?” asked Ethan, drily, 
busying himself about the kettle. He had put 
away his writing now. “ Wut ’ve you been at 
lately ?” 

“Starvin’,” said the other, with a ghost of the 
old laugh, Ethan remembered so well ; “ kinder 
loafin’ about from one camp to another like an 
Injun dog, and kicked out everywhere. 
Nothin’ to turn my hand to; no chance of 
doing well, if I wanted. And what wonder is it 
if a man turns into the critter they treat him 
like? I tell you there ain’t a camp between 
this and Maryville, wha my life’s safe.” 

He was silent, and then suddenly burst out 
with an oath,— 

“Ethan! I wish I was like you. I’d give 
anything ; go through all you’ve been through 
only to have the heart in me that you’ve got 
inside o’ you now. But it ain’t no use ; it ain’t.” 

Ethan came up to him, and laid a hand on 
his shoulder, and said, with a strange, stern 
gentleness in his voice,— 

“ Now, then, don’t you say it’s no use, for you 
know ’tain’t true. And now you'll jist say 
nothin’ more about the matter, but have some 
supper. Come along.” 
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There was silence for a few minutes. Kansas 
Jack satisfied his hunger like a ravenous wolf, 
and indeed, it was the first real meal he had 
tasted for days. But presently he looked round 
the cabin, as if missing something, and then 
asked,— 

“ Ain’t you got never a drop o’ brandy thar, 
Ethan; I feel ’most used up, like. Come 
consid’able of a way since this morning, I ’low.” 

“No; I don’t keep it, an’ I guess you 
oughtn’t to have any when you're like this. It 
kinder sets you up for the time, like, but——” 

“ All right. Don’t give us the preachin’ now. 
I’ve heerd that sed heaps o’ times before, that I 
could ’most give it myself,” and Jack proceeded 
with his supper. Ethan sat by, saying nothing 
for some time, and at last, when he had 
finished, began,— 

“ Now, Jack, old man, don’t cut up rough if 
one asks you a question, but answer fair an’ 
squar. I guess you've been playing it rather 
high again, and have got into a fix; however, 
that’s neither here nor there. Tell me jist how 
itis, an’ how much.” 

Jack looked at him for a minute. Then he 
turned his face away, and said, in a surly, husky 
tone, “’Tain’t that, ‘pon honour, it ain’t.” And 
for the rest of the evening he scarcely spoke 
another word. 

That night, as Ethan lay sound asleep before 
the fire, wrapped in his blanket, a figure stole 
from behind the partition which divided the 
cabin, where Ethan’s bed had been given up to 
him, noiselessly unbolted the door, and slipped out. 

About two hours later, Kansas Jack returned, 
carrying something heavy. His face showed 
wild and ghastly in the moonlight, as he 
stopped outside the door, laid his burden down, 
and entered. Then he went up to the sleeping 
man, and knelt down beside him, looking long 
and earnestly in his face. 

He lay quite still, with his head resting on 
his arm, in the moonlight that streamed in 
through the window. The stern muscles of his 
face were relaxed, and he was even smiling a 
little in his sleep; perhaps dreaming that 
the purpose of his life was fulfilled, the end 
of all his toil and self-denial was reached at 
last. As the wild, lawless man looked at him, 
he felt his eyes grow dim, and his throat 
choked with suppressed sobs. He threw him- 
self down on his face on the floor, and clenched 
his hands in agony, as he wrestled with and 
overcame the wild longing to call on him, to 
speak to him once more. But he gathered 
himself up noiselessly at last, and left the hut. 

“Oh, poor Ethan! Ethan! I shall never see 
him again! If he knew, poor fellow! Ifa 
man could be like him? But ’tain’t no use. 
. . . . And what is a fellar to do? I 
couldn’t take it of him—could I?” 





The next morning, when Ethan awoke, 
Kansas Jack was gone. 

He was accustomed to his wild, strange ways, 
and so thought no more of it, half expecting 
to see him back during the morning. But in 
the course of the day he felt men’s looks fall 
strangely on him, and heard first vague rumours 
and then distinct accounts. 

At last the blow fell. Old David McArthur, 
the Scotchman, had been found dead, shot 
through the head in his cabin, near the mouth 
of the canon, rather apart from the rest of the 
camp; and a quantity of gold, which he had 
intended to send to San Francisco by the next 
express, had disappeared. Fresh footsteps had 
been discovered on the spot in the morning, and 
they had been tracked up to Ethan Cotterill’s 
door. 

He heard it, with a sickening sense that he 
knew all, and a great resolve sprang up in his 
heart. 


CHAPTER II. 


THEY had been trying him in their wild, rough 
way. They thought it would be a mere form 
at first—for Ethan Cotterill was looked up to 
and respected in Los Reyes, many as there 
were who hated him for his stern, quiet, 
straightforward truth and purity, no less than 
for the dash of fierce, intolerant Puritan blood 
he had brought with him from the East. It 
had made him harsh and scornful sometimes 
towards wrong - doing, but he had rather 
softened down of late. And even those who 
jeered at the man, who was never known to 
pass the door of the gambling saloon, or speak 
a foul or profane word—as “St. Ethan,” or 
simply “the Saint,” had gradually grown to 
fear him, and were unusually careful of their 
language in his presence. 

For, whatever else he might be, they were 
keen-sighted enough to perceive that he was 
real ; and reality won their respect. 

It was now three years since the tall, silent 
Down-Easter had come to Los Reyes, settled 
down on his claim, and gone on in his 
quiet, hard-working way, heedless of the wild, 
brawling life around him; working early and 
late, saving and pinching, to build up again the 
ruined home he had left. It was not possible 
long to despise, as they had at first done, the 
man who faced all their taunts with the same 
unmoved countenance, with just the ghost of 
a smile twitching about his lips; and who 
had once, when all Los Reyes were assembled in 
front of “Sweeny’s,” watching with much 
interest the adjustment of what was supposed 
to be a fatal quarrel, stepped between the 
combatants, and received the contents of a 
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“shooting-iron ” through his shoulder. But 
he took no trouble to make himself liked by 
those who were not from the first favourable to 
him. He was never particular in expressing 
his opinions, to see that they tallied with the 
current public judgment of the settlement ; 
and his trenchant words still rankled on in 
meaner minds, after open hostility had in some 
measure died away. 

How Kansas Jack became Ethan Cotterill’s 
partner was a standing mystery at Los Reyes. 
They had met, it was rumoured, before Ethan 
had settled there; under what circumstances 
was rightly known to no one, though some said 
that Jack, who, scamp that he was, was noted 
for his reckless, generous daring, had saved 
Ethan’s life at the risk of his own; while 
others affirmed that the obligation had been on 
the other side. Other theories, too, were 
current, though none of them were either 
proved or disproved. Anyhow, Jack was 
devoted to Ethan, and worshipped him in much 
the same way as Spanish and Sicilian brigands 
are said to worship the Madonna. He was 
ready to go through fire and water to serve 
him, but never dreamed of letting his feclings 
influence his general conduct. 

No one believed but that he would be able to 
account for the suspicious circumstances; or 
dreamed for a moment that matters would take 
a serious turn. But Ethan, instead of meeting 
all questions with the full, open glance of his 
keen, dark eyes, looked down and hesitated. He 
became more and more confused on being shown 
a bunch of keys, with a dull red stain on them, 
picked up outside his door. Asked if he 
knew anything about them—formally by the 
Judge—he replied, “I cannot say,” with the 
ashy pallor of a guilty man on his face. At that 
the tide of astonishment rose high indeed. 

Some men were simply dazed and dumb- 
foundered. Others, who had hated him in 
secret before, loudly raised their voices against 
hypocrisy and imposture, now that appearances 
had turned against him; and, as usually happens, 
the noisiest carried public opinion with them. 

He stood quiet, almost passive, through all 
the din and clamour of that uproarious court, 
with his hands resting on the back of a chair. 
At last, when all the evidence, for and against, 
had been produced, and there was a slight lull 
in the storm, the Judge asked,— 

“ Have you got anything to say for yourself ?” 
Ethan —’cute, ready - witted Ethan — looked 
at him almost dreamily for a moment, and 
answered : “ No ; you would not believe me if 
I told you the truth—that I have not done 
it. Appearances are against me, and I have 
no proof to bring forward against them.” 

As he stood there, like one in a dream, he 
could hear his case being audibly discussed; 
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sometimes in angry murmurings or malignant 
whispers,—sometimes in a rough, half-pitying 
way. But the tide was clearly turning against 
him. 

Yet, through the increasing confusion of his 
senses and intellect, one thought flashed before 
him clearly—“ He must have one more chance. 
They would not let him off this time, and I know 
he will come right at last if he only gets a fair 
trial. . . . Poor Jack! I wonder how it hap- 
pened ? It was not like him to do such a thing 
deliberately.” . . . And then his mind went off 
into a tangle of speculations, out of which he 
roused up suddenly, to find himself listening, like 
a calm, unimpassioned spectator of the trial, to 
the sentence of death next morning; which 
sentence was received with yells and jeers by an 
excited mob. He looked round on them all with 
a strange, sad smile—half-amused, half-pitiful— 
bowed to the court, and quietly went where they 
led him, to a room at “Sweeny’s,” where he 
was to be guarded till the morning. He went 
with a prayer in his heart that Kansas Jack 
might escape safely, and that repentance might 
come to him before his day of grace was past. 
[t would be an awful thing to have him hurried 
into eternity as they were going to hurry him. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue Judge sat still, after every one else had 
left the room which had served as the court of 
justice, with his head leaning on his hands. He 
was known in private life as Smith of Miss. ; 
he had no legal or judicial antecedents; but a 
strong and steady hand, a cool head, and an iron 
will, which go a long way in administering 
Lynch Law. He did not make any pretensions 
to be more eminently virtuous than his neigh- 
bours; but still he belonged to the more respect- 
able portion of the little border community, and 
so, on the whole, enjoyed a tolerable share of 
popularity ; as a consequence whereof he had 
frequently been elected by acclamation to the 
post he now occupied, and had filled it to his 
own satisfaction and that of his supporters. 

But to-night he was not so satisfied. The 
Judge said to himself that he had never been so 
sick of anything in his life. He could hardly 
bring himself to believe that Ethan had done what 
he was sentenced for. Yet appearances were dead 
against him. “If he has,” said the Judge, 
striking his fist on the table, “I won’t never 
believe in no one again.” 

He tried to smoke, but his cigar would not 
light; he threw it aside, and paced moodily up 
and down, playing with the Derringer in his 
right-hand pocket. Suddenly he seemed to come 
to a resolution. He strode through the door, 
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up stairs, and along passages, till he came to 
a door before which two citizens of Los Reyes 
were playing at euchre, to enliven the watches of 
the night. 

“ Let me pass, will you?” growled he, and 
pulled a key from his pocket as the two moved 
out of his way. He unlocked the door, went in, 
and locked it after him. 

Tt was dark. Ethan was sitting at the 
window, looking out into the starlit night, and 
did not turn his head as the Judge entered. 

“Who is it ?” he asked, hearing the sound of 
steps crossing the boarded floor. 

“ It’s only I, Smith of Miss. ; kinder thought 
I'd look in and see how you was gettin’ on.” 

The speech, and the off-hand tone in which it 
was delivered, considering the circumstances, had 
something almost ludicrously incongruous in 
them ; but Ethan only said, “ Thank you,” and 
held out his hand. The Judge took it; and 
there was a tremble in his grasp of it, though 
there had been none in his voice. 

“This yer,” said the Judge, meditatively, “ is 
the queerest game what ever I seed. Id like 
oncommon to see your hand, Ethan.” 

A pause. 

“Ethan Cotterill. I can’t think as you've 
done what they say ; but I don’t know what to 
think. I never knew what a good man was till I 
knew you,—an’ithen I kinder ‘low’d, I did. . . 
But now . .. Tell me now—atween you and 
me—did you, or not ?” 

For a moment Ethan’s calm seemed to leave 
him. He wrung his hands together, and his 
lips and forehead worked convulsively. “I 
cannot tell you,” he said, in a low, strangled 
voice of agony. 

Suddenly a dim idea of the truth flashed 
across the Judge’s mind. 

“ Ef you wish it,” he said, “ I'll never mention 
this here again. Just tell me the truth, now, as 
between you and me and God; and I swear to 
you, no living soul shallever knowit. Well .. . 
and if you did get drawn into something, I 
oughtn’t to be the one to say hard words to you.” 

“ Before God, then, I say that I did not do it.” 


“Ah!” And the Judge drew a long breath. 

* An’ you don’t know who did ?” 

Ethan was silent ; but the Judge understood 
the look he gave him in the moonlight. 

* Well, well ; I won’t ask if you’d liever not.” 

“And you promise me that what I have told 
you shall be as though it had never been told?” 

“T do,” said Smith, taking Ethan’s hand into 
his. And then he stood for a minute or two, as 
if wishing to say something, but as if words 
would not come. “ Well,” he broke out abruptly 
at last, “I reckon I'd better say good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Ethan. But presently he 
threw both arms round the Judge’s neck ; and 
all the pent-up sorrow and loneliness of the last 
three years, heightened beyond endurance by 
this day’s agony, made themselves felt in the 
man who thought himself so strong and calm. 
In that hour of weakness, all the sternness and 
scornful pride of Pharisaism melted from him, 
and the heart of Ethan Cotterill became as the 
heart of a little child. 

“T can’t thank you,” he gasped. ‘ You've 
been very good. You don’t know what years 
this day has seemed to me, nor what I would 
have given for a friend to stand by me, and 
speak one kind word to me. God bless you, 
Smith.” ’ 

“(uess He’ll do that, if you ask Him,” said 
Smith, in a puzzled, reverent manner, ‘passing 
his great, rough hand gently over the crisp head 
that lay on his shoulder. ‘ Don’t, don’t now, 
Ethan, my boy. I'd give anything not to have 
you here. Can’t you say how it is, and get 
off ?” 

“No, I can’t,” he answered, with a voice that 
had regained its calm ; and the Judge, grasping 
his hand again, muttered: “Ye air a_ brick, 
Ethan, and no mistake. What a fool I’ve been 
all my life! Good-bye !” and rushed out. 

As he was striding along the one street of 
Los Reyes towards his own shanty, a man 
suddenly rushed up against him, and seized him 
by the arm, calling out,— 

“It’s not too late! Say it ain’t too late! 
You’ve not hanged him yet !” 


(To be continued. ) 
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a i ERFECT beauty, fresh and fair, 
as Brightly smiling, day by day ; 
ds Beauty never touched by care, 
ly Beauty never growing grey; 

, Changeless, though the years depart, 
1e Hope for evermore looks down, 

d Cheering every weary heart, 


Hides the cross, but shows the crown. 


Perfect beauty, calm, severe; 
Beauty not of outward form; 
Steady glances, cold and clear, 


4 3ent where looms the gathering storm; 


Duty, with a sterner will, 


Careless both of pain or loss, 
Beckons ever onward still, 


Hides the crown, but shows the cross. 


Hover near us, angels twain, 
) As the solemn midnight chime, 
Echoing through the world again, 
Marks the steady flight of time. 
And as year to year succeeds, 
Teach us as in days of yore, 
“ Him who treads where duty leads 


Hope shall bless for evermore.” 
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FFFect OF PRAYER, 


MONG the elegant forms of insect life, 
there is a little creature known to 
naturalists, which can gather round it 

a sufficiency of atmospheric air, and, so clothed 





3 upon, it descends into the bottom of the pool, 
e and you may see the little diver moving about 
3 dry, and at his ease, protected by his crystal 


vesture, though the water all around and above 
he stagnant and bitter. Prayer is such a pro- 





tector—a transparent vesture, the world sees it 
not—but a real defence, it keeps out the world. 
By means of it, the believer can gather so much 
of heavenly atmosphere around him, and with it 
descend into the putrid depths of this con- 
taminating world, that for a season no evil 
will touch him; and he knows when to ascend 
for a new supply. Communion with God kept 
Daniel pure in Babylon —Dr. Hamilton. 
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PR JisInRicH owes. 


OWES was not strict- 
ly a poet of the 
sanctuary. His 
pieces are poems 
rather than hymns. 
And yet in spirit 
they are hymn-like 
—full of devout 
thought, of Chris- 
tian faith, of earnest 
pleading, of a kind 

of ethereal fire, and of tender, melting love. 

Of all modern hymn-writers of the Lutheran 

Church, he most resembles Spitta. 

Henry Méwes first saw the light February 
25th, 1793. Magdeburg was his native city, 
and here, after the death of his father, he 
passed at an early age to the care of an uncle. 
Here, too, he received his primary education, 
going afterwards to study theology at Géttingen. 
He was designed for the ministry, but for what 
reason it is hard to say, as, with all his outward 
training, his heart was far from God, and he 
was an entire stranger to those vital truths a 
knowledge and experience of which should 
always characterise the minister of the Gospel. 





The youth of Méwes was spent amid some — 


of the stirring scenes and momentous struggles 
which distinguished the early years of the 
present century, and it would have been strange 
had his ardent mind shown a lack of sympathy 
with the cause of his oppressed and afflicted 
country. The return of Napoleon from Elba, 
in 1814, roused his enthusiasm to the highest 
pitch. He doffed the student’s gown, and 
donned the garb of the soldier, joining the 
Westphalian Rifle Corps. He fought bravely 
in several battles, and only laid down the sword 
when the war was ended, the tyrant crushed, 
and peace restored to distracted Europe. 

He now resumed his sacred calling, if indeed 
we may so speak of a ministry where the first 
conditions of a true and faithful servant of 
Christ were wanting. He was possessed of 
many other excellences, was a young man of 
good morals, and a kind friend ; but he was not 
converted. He had not found salvation, nor 
did he know his lost estate. So that he was 
equally unfit to “ persuade men,” as “knowing 
the terror (fear) of the Lord,” or to “ win souls,” 
as constrained by the love of Christ. He 
settled, however, as pastor in Angern, and did 
at least one good thing in marrying the sister 
of his bosom friend Blum. 


BY KEV. ROBERT SHINDLER. 


Gradually he came to feel the responsibility 
of his calling, the solemnity of his own 
condition, and to see that he needed to be 
every way a different man. He read and 
studied the Holy Scriptures carefully, and with 
earnest prayer for Divine teaching. The Holy 
Spirit was at work with him. Little by little 
the light broke upon his mind, and the power 
of the new life became mere and more apparent 
in his cordial acceptance of Christ as_ his 
Saviour, in his earnest and faithful preaching, 
and in those other evidences of the translation 
of a soul out of the “kingdom of darkness 
into the kingdom of God’s dear Son.” 

The new life, and the newly-found love and 
joy, found utterance, not only in his eloquent 
sermons, brimming over with the love of Christ, 
by which many were attracted to the Saviour, 
but in the voice of song. We are reminded of 
the joyful outburst of the Psalmist :—“ I love 
the Lord, because He hath heard my voice and 
my supplications. Because He hath inclined 
His ear unto me, therefore will I call upon Him 
as long as I live.” And the text which is 
placed at the head of the hymn, — “If any 
man be in Christ he is a new creature ’—with 
the initial line of each verse :—* Ich glaube, 
Hallelujah !’—show how thoroughly he com- 
prehended the character of the change, and 
what were the means of its accomplishment— 
faith in the atoning Lamb. 

‘Hallelujah ! I believe ! 
Now the giddy world stands fast; 
Now my soul has found an anchor, 
Till the night of storm is past. 
All the gloomy mists are rising, 
And a clue is in my hand, 
Through earth's labyrinth to guide me 
To a bright and heavenly land. 
“ Hallelujah ! I believe! 
Sorrow’s bitterness is o’er, 
And affliction’s heavy burden 
Weighs my spirit down no more. 
On the cross the mystic writing, 
Now reveal’d before me lies ; 
And I read the words of comfort, 
‘As a Father I chastise.’ ” 

He had been toiling up the Hill Difficulty, 
groping his way out of darkness into light, 
staggering under the burden of sin, struggling 
to get free from his mental and legal entangle- 
ments, and to rise into the liberty and joy and 
peace of the Gospel. The day of freedom came 
at length, and he sings for very gladness,— 

“ Hallelujah ! I believe! 
Now no longer on my soul 
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All the debt of sin is lying,— 
One great Friend has paid the whole ! 
Ice-bound fields of Jegal labour 
I have left, with all their toil ; 
While the fruits of love are growing, 
From a new and genial soil. 
“ Hallelujah ! I believe ! 
Now life’s mystery is gone: 
Gladly through its fleeting shadows, 
To the end I journey on. 
Through the tempest, or the sunshine, 
Over flowers or ruins led ; 
Still the path is homeward hasting, 
Where all sorrows shall have fled.” 
Grasping the promise of his Saviour, laying 
hold of Christ with the firm grip of “I 
believe!” the tide of sacred joy swelled 
through his soul and his whole being was led 
captive by Love Divine. 
“Hallelujah ! I believe! 
Now, O Love, I know thy power ; 
Thine no false or fragile fetters, 
Not the rose-wreaths of an hour! 
Christian bonds of holy union, 
Death itself does not destroy ; 
Yes, to live, and love for ever, 
Is our heritage of joy !” 

His ministry now became a power, and 
strong affection bound him to it and to his 
people. In 1822 he removed to another charge 
in Altenhausen. Here he was very happy in 
his work and in his family. But his trials were 
many. ‘Tender ties were broken by the ruth- 
less hand of death. First he lost his early 
friend and brother-in-law, Carl Blum, then his 
wife’s mother, who, in the absence of his own 
mother, had become doubly endeared to him. 
His verses on her death are overflowing with 
tenderness, sweetness, and Christian faith and 
hope. We place ourselves in imagination in 
the dying chamber, and hear the 
colloquy, fragrant as the flowers of Paradise, 
and calm as the hush of eventide:— 

“ Never could’st thou bear to grieve us : 

Dearest mother, why to-day ? 
Wherefore wilt thou thus forsake us? 
Why, oh why, refuse to stay?” 
“ Were it but our Father’s will, 
Gladly had I tarried still.”’ 
* Mother, see the bursting anguish 
Of thy dear ones, loved so well ; 
See our eyes with grief o’erflowing, 
Grief which words refuse to tell !”’ 
* Children, bid me not remain, 
Let me see our Carl again !” 
‘* Ah! and art thou really going 
To that dark and distant shore ? 
All our cares, our joys, our sorrows, 
All forgotten—shared no more !” 
*“ Children, think not, say not so, 
To the land of love I go.” 
“ From the circle of affection, 
Mother, must tio next depart ? 
Ah! how many a link is broken, 

Once uniting heart to heart!” 

“Closer draw that gentle chain 
Round the loved who yet remain.” 
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‘* Canst thou, then, so gladly leave us? 
Is our grief unheeded now? 
For thine eye is brightly beaming, 
Calm and cloudless is thy brow.” 
“ Yes, for faith, and hope, and love, 
Draw me to my Lord above.”’ 
*“ Yet even there, in bliss undying, 
When thou numberest thine own, 
Mother, shall not we be wanting, 
We who here in bondage groan ?” 
‘Come, beloved ! quickly come, 
Join me in our heavenly home !” 

This painful trial was followed by another : 
his own health gave way. Pulmonary disease, 
the seeds of which had been sown in all pro- 
bability during his campaigns when a soldier, 
began to develop itself, and gained such power 
that, with the greatest reluctance and the 
deepest grief, he was compelled to resign his 
pastorate to his successor. This he did with 
the words “ Feed thy flock and mine.” The 
pain of parting from his flock brought on a 
crisis of his disease. It was then he wrote the 
verses on “ Submission,” under the heading “ It 
is the Lord; let Him do what seemeth Him 
good.” The piece is too long to quote in its 
entirety, though for its excellence and its fitness 
to comfort those who bear the yoke of affliction, 
it ought to be made widely known. We give 
the first and second stanzas :— 

Thus saith the Lord—‘ Thy days of health are over !”” 
And, like the mist, my vigour fled away, 
Till but a feeble shadow was remaining, 
A fragile form, fast hastening to decay. 
The May of life, with all its blooming flowers— 
The joys of life, in colours bright arrayed -- 
The hopes of life, with all their airy promise— 
I saw them in the distance slowly fade : 
Then sighs of sorrow in my soul would rise, 
Then silent tears would overflow my eyes! 
But a warm sunbeam, from a higher sphere, 
Stole through the gloom, and dried up every tear. 
Is this Thy will, good Lord ? the strife is o’er, 
Thy servant weeps no more, 
“ Thy cherished flock thou mayest feed no longer !” 
Thus saith the Lord, who gave them to my hand ; 
Nor even was my sinking heart permitted 
To ask the reason of the stern command. 
The Shepherd's rod had been so gladly carried, 
The flock had followed long, and loved it well : 
Alas! the hour was dark, the stroke was heavy, 
When sudden from my nerveless grasp it fell. 
Then sighs of sorrow in my soul would rise, 
Then rushing tears would overflow my eyes ! 
But I beheld 7hee, O my Lord and God, 
Beneath the Cross, lay down the Shepherd's rod ; 
Is this Thy will, good Lord ? the strife is o'er, 
Thy servant weeps no more. 

After his resignation, he removed to his 
native city, Magdeburg, but affliction followed 
him in the loss of a little daughter, which drew 
from him the touching piece, “ Our Eliza.” His 
health was subject to constant changes, now 
better and then worse, but the intervals of im- 
provement found him actively engaged in pro- 
moting the Kingdom of God ; especially was he 
zealous in promoting the cause of Christian 
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missions, attempting with his pen what he could 
not hope to do with his voice. His hymn, 
entitled “The Missionary’s Farewell,” is a 
specimen of the Christian fervour with which 
he advocated the cause of the heathen and the 
claims of the devoted labourer in the Gospel field. 

After two years’ residence in Magdeburg, he 
returned in 1832 to Altenhausen, to end his 
days amidst his former people. In 1834 he 
became much worse, and the end was evidently 
near. His sufferings were very great, and he 
longed for release from all his burdens and 
pains. Shortly before his end, in one of the 
intervals of relief, he wrote the hymn entitled 
“A Pastor’s Parting Words,” heading it “To 
me to live is Christ, and to die is gain ”:— 

“Hear me, my friends! the hour has come, 

Soon I must leave you and hasten home ; 


Then, ere our Father shall call me to rest, 
Hear my last wishes, my last request. 


When my last moments on earth draw near, 

When my own voice you no longer hear, 

Then gather round me, and sing the song 

We have sung together, and Joved so long. 

Sing of His love who has died to save, 

Him who has entered and spoiled the grave ; 

Sing with glad accents and grateful heart, 

Sing till my spirit in peace depart.” 
The simplicity of his faith in Christ is seen in 
the last verse but one, and the strength of his 
attachment to his people in the final lines. 
After describing the peaceful departure and the 
“sowing of the mortal body in hope,” he says:— 

“ Carve but these words on the simple stone— 

Living and dying of Jesus alone 

Ever he spoke in the Church beneath, 

Sweet to him, therefore, Was life and death. 

When ye re-visit the peaceful spot, 

Come with soft tears and with tender thought ; 


Look up to heaven in hope and prayer, 
Jesus again will unite us there.”’ 


At last the Master came and called for him. He 
departed in peace and in hope of eternal life, 
whilst his wife was reading a hymn to him,— 

“ Yes, there remaineth yet a rest.” 

His hymns were published at Berlin in 1836, 
four years after his death, those which we have 
quoted and a few others having been since trans- 
lated into English, and published in a compila- 
tion,* which we have the greatest pleasure in 


* Hymns from the Land of Luther. 


recommending as one of the best of all the 
translations from the German hymn-writers. 

In Méwes’ hymns there is great tenderness of 
feeling, simplicity of faith, and fervour of 
devotion, and if they are less deep than those of 
Gerhardt and Tersteergen, and less bold and 
strong than those of the oldest Lutheran poets ; 
they are also less rugged, entirely free from any- 
thing approaching to harshness, and, above all 
things, more sweet and simple. They are not 
wanting, however, in distinctness ; and in set- 
ting forth the way of peace, the life of the true 
Christian, and the contrast between the way of 
the wicked and the path of the righteous, they 
give no uncertain sound. He seems to have 
delighted in the colloquial style, as may be seen in 
the following, which will serve to show also how 
clearly he traced the difference between “ him 
that serveth God, and him that serveth Him 
not”? :— 


“* Whither, oh, whither ?—With blindfolded eyes, 
Down a wild torrent under stormy skies, 
A gulf between two dark eternities— 
Drifting, we know not where ! 


Whither, oh, whither /—To a land of light, 

A home of loveliness, serene and bright, 

Joyfully hastening, with steady flight— 
Our hearts before us there ! 


Whither, oh, whither ?—Life’s short pleasures past, 

Hope’s funeral knell the sound on every blast, 

Heaven's entrance closed, to ruin hurried fast— 
A leaf before the wind ! 


Whither, oh, whither —Pilgrims near their home, 
No longer in a foreign land to roam ; 
Bright and beloved ones waiting till we come 

All sorrow left behind ! 


Whither, oh, whither /—Who the path can say 

To where some star will lend a cheering ray ! 

Or through earth’s labyrinth direct our way, 
So wildly sought in vain. 


Whither, oh, whither !—Christ, the Risen One, 
Through life and death, hath now to glory gone ; 
He sends His messengers to lead us on, 

The way is broad and plain ! 


Whither, oh, whither ?—Terrible reply 
From yon White Throne of Judgment in the sky : 
Depart, accursed! from My presence fly 

For ever,—awful word ! 


Whither, oh, whither ?--Washed from earthly stain, 
No more to wander or to fall again ; 
For ever with the Father to remain, 

For ever with the Lord !” 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Cry <& 

R Yan F any of the ordinary dwellers in 
ra? the town of Dronsfield were asked 
(03 to name their principal citizen, 


Herr Rosenthal would be men- 
tioned, as a matter of course. If 
the name of the richest, or the tallest, 
or the proudest, or the sternest 
citizen was inquired for, the place of 
honour or of dishonour would be given 
with unbroken unanimity to Herr 
fosenthal. He held more than one important 
position under the Imperial Government ; he 
was the favoured incumbent of certain municipal 
offices of much value, and was possessed of much 
money, and houses, and lands besides. 

Herr Rosenthal was a tall, gaunt man of some 
five-and-fifty years of age ; a grim man, too, and 
hard, as many a defaulter, debtor, suitor or 
criminal found to his cost. [t was only necessary 
for a man to be poor and to have to do with this 
dignitary to find this out; and to the very poor, 
especially if they were at all in his way, he was 
the hardest and grimmest of all. This is a bad 
character to give to any mortal man; but [ 
cannot help that—it was true, and in this case 
the truth must be told. 

It may well be guessed that Herr Rosenthal 
was not held in much esteem. True, a consider- 
able amount of respect was shown him; but it 
was either for his official position, or was 
prompted by fear, or it had its origin in a policy 
of prudence which saw the wisdom of standing 
well with such an influential official, so as to be 
ready for all contingencies. 

Herr Rosenthal resided in a large and imposing 
mansion, in the suburbs of Dronsfield. It was 
built much in the style of a medieval castle ; and 
not only was there a pair of stone griffins at the 
outer gates, but there was another pair standing 
bold and grim at the hall door, keeping guard, 
as one may say, over the other grim and stony 
Griffin who dwelt within. It was quite a new 
erection, however, this imposing mansion, and 
grounds, and gates, and griffins were “all of the 
modern time.” The fact is that its proud owner 
was ambitious to become a “noble ancestor.” 
His desire was to be the founder of a family ; 
and for this reason he had called the place 
“Rosenthal,” so that he might call himself and sign 
himself “Rosenthal of Rosenthal,” which had 
a very lordly and ancient sound, and which he 
thought was an important step towards the 
accomplishment of his design. 








About ten years before the time of which | 
write, Herr Rosenthal lost his wife,—or rather 
let me say, his wife died. To say he lost her 
would be to intimate that he had first found her, 
which was true only in a very limited sense 
indeed. She had lived, from the very week they 
were wed, outside his life in all things in which 
the heart has any concern. She was a sort of 
moon to this grim Saturn, who never saw but 
one side of her wifehood, and that, of course, was 
only a faint reflection of Herr Rosenthal of 
Rosenthal, nothing more or other would have 
been becoming. ‘To say that he lost her would 
imply also that he missed her—that also would be 
true only in a very remote degree. Except that 
she did not preside at his table, did not wear his 
jewellery, did not spend his money—he did not 
miss her any more than he missed last year’s 
almanack. 

But if the late wife of Herr Rosenthal was not 
missed by her lord and master, she was grievously 
missed and greatly mourned for by her two 
children, Annie and Eric, the first of whom had 
reached the age of thirteen and the latter of 
eleven years, when their mother died. It was a 
constant cause for veiled censure and a chronic 
source of dissatisfaction to Herr Rosenthal that 
the fair, blue-eyed girl had preceded the curly- 
headed Eric on the stage of life. The ambitious 
founder of a family saw in this an evident impro- 
priety; and both mother and daughter suffered 
in consequence. After Eric’s birth, they lapsed 
into all but total insignificance, and Eric, the 
son and heir, filled up all the horizon of the 
father’s life and love. 

After the death of Madame Rosenthal, a 
clever young tutor, named Charles Northeim, 
fresh from the university, and bearing a whole 
sheaf of laurels in the way of passes, prizes and 
diplomas was brought to Rosenthal by the 
sanguine father, to conduct the young heir with 
all possible speed to the higher pinnacles of 
Parnassus. The fair and amiable but quite 
unimportant Annie was sent to a ladies’ school 
some short distance off, partly to be educated in 
due feminine fashion, but mainly to be out of the 
way. 

Madame Vinet’s establishment proved a happy 
home to the neglected and orphan girl; and as 
Annie had never felt a father’s love, and the kind- 
hearted principal of the school did her best to 
fill a mother’s place, Annie settled down amid 
her new surroundings, nor ever cared except for 
Eric’s sake to pass between the two stone griffins 
that kept guard at the gates of Rosenthal. 
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Meanwhile, young Eric was being trained under 
the immediate supervision of his father, for the 
high position of the future “ Von Rosenthal of 
Rosenthal.” 

Had the boy’s education been left in the hands 
of Charles Northeim, there is every reason to 
believe that the work would have been done 
wisely and well, for the young tutor was not only 
a superior scholar and apt teacher, but he was a 
high-principled, Christian gentleman, frank and 
manly, and just the sort of guide, philosopher, and 
friend that the good-tempered, open-hearted lad 
required. Herr Rosenthal, however, had his own 
ideas of the training requisite for his young heir, 
and did his best to spoil and thwart the tutor’s 
influence. 

Eric was directed to find comrades among the 
younger scions of noble houses. To this end 
his purse was kept well stocked; his freedom 
from home and school restraints were constantly 
extended. The natural results followed, as a 
matter of course. The lad was early inducted 
into pursuits, pleasures and pastimes, which, 
however redolent of patrician life, were utterly 
mischievous to himself. Eric soon spread all 
sail to the breeze, and floated down the stream of 
pleasure without a thought of the Dead Sea into 
which the sparkling river ran. 

All this was a great trouble to honest and far- 
seeing Charles Northeim, who sought not only to 
fulfil his tutorial duties, but to foster in his young 
pupil an ambition for a high-toned and noble 
life. The young man sincerely loved the boy, 
and had his reward so far as this, at any rate, 
that Eric loved and honoured him; and though 
he sadly neglected his advices, he had a real con- 
fidence in him, which was to do the erring boy 
good service in an evil and not distant day. 

Herr Rosenthal never stooped to ask counsel 
from anybody, and he was a personage far too 
high and mighty for anybody to volunteer advice 
or information to him. When he sent his daughter 
to Madame Vinet’s and brought Charles Northeim 
to Rosenthal, he did not know that the tutor 
was the younger brother of that kind-hearted 
lady, and that, therefore, he was sure to come 
into constant intercourse with the fair damsel, 
now an attractive and lovable girl of “sweet 
seventeen.” Annie’s affection for her teacher 
was warm and true, and her lonely orphanhood 
found an almost maternal nest in Madame Vinet’s 
happy home. Charles Northeim was her brother, 
and a handsome and noble-natured young man 
besides. He pitied the fair girl, and every- 
body knows that pity is akin to love. He 
finished by loving her deeply, truly, loyally, and 
when he discovered that the sweet girl’s 
heart was more than half his own before ever a 
word was spoken, he did not hesitate to say the 
word and secure the other half. 

I do not think that Herr Rosenthal would 
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have troubled his head much on the subject if 
the young tutor had run away with the girl and 
married her forthwith. He would simply have 
discarded her and disinherited her in form as he 
had already almost done in fact. He would 
have congratulated himself on the thought that 
there was no one now to hinder Eric, the heir, 
from succeeding to the estate and all the money 
the ambitious father could raise to found the 
house of Rosenthal on a commanding basis. 

But the case was altered in course of time. 
Herr Rosenthal had been honoured with a visit 
on business matters from the Baron Rudersheim. 
That high personage was great in Government 
influence and a grandee at court, and the Herr 
was looking to him to help his son up the 
ladder to those patrician heights he himself 
could not hope to scale. 

In the course of conversation, the Baron who 
was an old man of three-score and five, if not 
ten, discovered that the Herr had a daughter, 
and nothing would do but she must be sent for. 
The gay Lothario fell over head and ears in love 
with her, and offered to make her a Baroness 
without delay. 

Herr Rosenthal was delighted, and began to 
feel that his daughter was going to be somebody 
after all. But some years of absence from the 
home roof had lessened her fear of her grim 
father; her love for Charles Northeim had 
lessened it still more, and the amorous smirks of 
the grey-headed old simpleton reduced it to a 
negative quantity. So she told her father two 
things distinctly. First, that she would not 
become the Baroness Rudersheim; she would 
die first: and, second, that she loved Charles 
Northeim, and if she might not marry him she 
would not marry at all—no, never! 

Then did the Rosenthal dignity assert itself ; 
then did the Rosenthal of Rosenthal wax seven 
times grimmer than he was wont to be. The 
thunder of his voice, the lightning of his eye, 
and the general tempest of his wrath came down 
upon his daughter’s head, quite in medizeval 
fashion. She was ordered to her room; her 
father’s hand turned the key, and she was left to 
brood on her disobedience, and wonder what the 
awful consequence would be. Charles Northeim 
was instantly dismissed. Herr Rosenthal had 
not “a dungeon ‘neath the castle moat,” so he 
could not put the young man into it. He could 
only bid the traitor begone, and show his caitiff 
face no more. Baron Rudersheim was told to 
wait a little while, and that the rebellious girl 
would soon submit to her father’s wish. The 
aged wooer, however, had come to his own con- 
clusions; namely, that though Herr Rosenthal 
was evidently a strong man and hada strong 
will, his daughter had a stronger will than he. 

Eric Rosenthal was now free from the only 
restraining hand that had any influence over 
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him. In the dismissal of Charles Northeim the 
youth lost his best friend. He had plenty of 
money, plenty of liberty, plenty of aristocratic 
friends, and latterly, even the halls of Ruder- 
sheim had been open to him. He continued to 
follow the career of folly and sin on which he 
had entered. He sowed his wild oats with both 
hands and from a full basket, and was preparing 
for harvest “a heap and desperate sorrow.” 
Herr Rosenthal began to feel shocks of acute 
surprise at Eric’s numerous applications for 
money in ever-increasing amounts, until at 
length he was compelled, through sheer financial 
straits, to chide him sharply and_ refuse 
supplies. 

Then at once the fruits of his own peculiar 
course of training began to appear. What! 
chide a Rosenthal of Rosenthal! Did his grim 
determined father remember who he was? Had 
he not bid him hold his head high, and by 
audacity and self-importance hold his own 
against all comers? And he would, too, even 
against his own father, as became the true 
Rosenthal blood. So he borrowed and gambled 
and tippled in lordly style, and would have made 
a rapid descent to the very bottom of Avernus, 
if a tragic episode had not brought matters to a 
crisis and flung him roughly off the inclined 
plane down which he was slipping towards the 
nethermost deeps. 

In an evil moment, as it seemed, he became 
involved in a quarrel with one of the fast young 
lordlings who helped him to squander his 
father’s gold. Hot words fanned their passions 
to a white heat, and the young patrician taunted 
Eric with being of base birth, and with having 
boorish manners, unfit for such society as his 
comrades stooped to admit him to.  Eric’s 
answer was a passionate slap in the face, which 
brought the blue blood into the cheek of his 
antagonist, and culminated in a challenge to 
fight a duel. Eric accepted; and on one misty 
winter’s morning, he received a bullet-wound in 
his left arm, and returned the favour by lodging 
a bullet somewhere among the ribs of the young 
noble, his opponent. 

The laws against duelling were very stern and 
severe; and as Eric was only a young jackdaw 
among the patrician peacocks, and as it was 
feared that his antagonist had received a fatal 
wound, the hue and cry was quickly raised 
against him, and orders were given for his arrest. 
He knew that he was likely to get short shrift, 
having, unlike his antagonist, no friend at court, 
but a powerful enemy in the young noble’s 
father, who was no other than the spruce old 
septuagenarian, Baron Rudersheim, who had 
been rejected by his sister Annie. 

Life is very sweet at three-and-twenty, and 
Eric resolved to make an effort to elude the 
gendarmes and to escape. But whither? 


Rosenthal was out of the question; the stone 
griffins could afford him no protection now. 

Suddenly he remembered Charles Northeim. 
That young scholar had received the due reward 
of his remarkable attainments in his appoint- 
ment as Principal of a large Normal College, 
situated near the village of Harbrun. He had 
occasionally written to his former pupil, of whose 
career he was sorrowfully aware. Eric at once 
repaired to Harbrun; and on a cold and snowy 
December night, he presented himself at Charles 
Northeim’s door in a very pitiful plight indeed. 

“ For God’s sake, Herr Northeim,” exclaimed 
Eric to his old tutor, “ hide me somewhere. My 
life’s in peril! Hide me and I will tell you 
all!” 

Charles Northeim had already heard the out- 
lines of the miserable story, and fully appreciated 
the young man’s peril. He could not repulse 
him from his door. He would not give him up 
to what would probably be injustice. He loved 
the youth, though he had gone so far astray. 
Most of all he loved Annie Rosenthal—was even 
then forming a plan to free her from the tacit 
bondage in which her hard and self-willed father 
held her, with a view to their marriage. So he 
took Eric in, gave him food and a change of 
clothing, and otherwise succoured the tired and 
trembling youth. It would not do for him to 
stay there, however. There were too many eyes 
about; and the lad’s former acquaintance with 
Northeim would surely direct the searchers 
thither: Charles Northeim’s own tenure of office 
would be imperilled, too. Eric must go; but 
whither ¢ 

“T have it,” exclaimed Northeim, after a long 
spell of cogitation; “Eric, you are not afraid 
of ghosts, are you? You will be safe in the 
Haunted Mill !” 


CHAPTER II. 


Nor far from the borders of the college 
grounds, from which it was separated by a deep 
mill-stream and a high road beyond, there stood 
an old disused mill. It had the reputation of 
being haunted by the ghost of the old miller 
who had last occupied it, and whose lifeless body 
had one day been discovered floating in the mill 
pool with a gaping wound in his forehead. 

It was rumoured that the old man was privy 
to a fatal secret concerning a certain noble 
family; and on the principle that dead men tell 
no tales had been done to death, in order that 
the secret might not be revealed. Rumour 
further declared that the unavenged spirit of the 
old man used constantly to revisit the glimpses 
of the moon, and many people professed to have 
seen sights uncanny that made their blood run 
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cold. Everybody shunned the unhallowed spot ; 
wayfarers on the high road invariably quickened 
their steps in passing it, and breathed freely 
only when its patched roof and broken gables 
were left far behind. 

Charles Northeim did not himself believe in 
ghosts; but he knew that all the good folks in 
Harbrun did, and that no mortal foot would 
ever cross the threshold of the Haunted Mill 
unless compelled. Eric could not say that he 
had no fear of ghosts; but he did not think they 
would do him so much harm as his enemies of a 
more material sort would do. A basket was 
hastily filled with provisions; the two then 
repaired to a little boat-house, where Chaites 
kept a boat for his own amusement, and in this 
they floated in silence, under the shadow of the 
ancient mill. They entered a small room in 
which the corn had been stored previous to 
grinding, and here with the aid of some straw, a 
couple of rugs, a lantern and the store of pro- 
visions they had brought, the young man was 
comfortably housed, and if the old miller would 
let him alone might be hidden awhile in peace. 

Meanwhile, search for the young duellist was 
being made at Rosenthal, where his grim father 
sat in sore grief and trouble—grief and trouble 
all the greater that he would speak of it to 
nobody, not even to his own daughter. Annie 
was still at home. Herr Rosenthal would not 
permit her to return to Madame Vinet’s, but 
“kept his eye on her,” as he termed it, which, 
being interpreted, meant that he kept her largely 
under lock and key, and never permitted her to 
pass through the park gates alone. He had 
never given up the idea of making her a baroness, 
until Eric’s “misfortune” as he called it, came 
upon him as a sad surprise. That his boy 
should place a bullet in the ribs of the son of 
the very noble whom Annie might have married 
was a sad mischance, and was very likely to end 
that dream. 

His great anxiety, however, was for Eric,— 
his son and heir,—the future Von Rosenthal of 
Rosenthal ; and the terrible danger that menaced 
him dismissed all thought of Annie from his 
mind. She might now have escaped from 
durance. Madame Vinet, she knew, would give 
her warm and motherly welcome. But now she 
felt that her duty was. at home; and as she 
watched her father’s evident. misery and dread, 
although she had but little love for him, she had 
much pity, and resolved to do a daughter’s duty 
if he would only permit her. 

Time passed with a leaden foot in the old 
mill. Eric Rosenthal began to feel the cold, for 
severe winter weather had set in; he was in 
perpetual fear, too, of discovery ; but his chief 
discomfort arose from the conduct of the disem- 
bodied miller. He heard the strangest noises ; 
weird moanings, startling shrieks, sounds as of 
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a desperate struggle in the night hours—this was 
his experience night by night. Nor was this 
all. More than once he was conscious of a chill 
and shadowy presence at his side as he lay upon 
his couch of straw, and at such times he did 
feel terribly afraid. His conscience—that subtle 
but potent indweller which has so much to do in 
the manufacture of ghosts—made matters worse. 
He wished that he had led a better life, and made 
many a vow as to the exemplary life he would 
lead if Providence would only dispel the dark 
cloud, and uncoil the strong fetters in which he 
had enfolded himself. 

One stormy winter’s evening, Charles Northeim 
had taken advantage of the tempestuous 
weather to visit his luckless friend and to 
carry him a fresh store of provisions. He 
found the young outlaw miserable enough. 
The raw wind which drove the sleet through 
every crack and cranny had pierced him to 
the bones; and a horrible dream, in which the 
old miller had bent over him with gaping wound 
and glaring eye, and had even laid hold upon 
his wrist with ice-cold fingers, had reduced him 
to the last condition of hopeless misery. Eric 
declared that he could not stand it any longer. 
He would try to escape across the border, for 
capture itself could not lead to a worse fate than 
that which he felt was in store for him in the 
Haunted Mill. Charles Northeim saw that the 
young man’s powers of endurance had reached 
their utmost limit. He looked with infinite pity 
on Eric’s haggard features and sunken eyes, and 
promised speedily to come again and help him to 
escape, at any rate from the unwelcome atten- 
tions of the ghostly miller. 

After Northeim’s departure, Eric sought, while 
still under the soothing influence of his friend’s 
companionship, to snatch a little oblivion from 
his miseries by sleep. He succeeded; for no 
sooner did he cast himself on his straw couch 
than he fell into peaceful and refreshing slumber. 
Some hours passed, and then he was rudely 
awakened by a loud noise like the falling of 
some heavy body overhead. He sprang from 
his bed in real alarm. He heard the wind, 
which had risen to a tempest, howling and 
prowling round the crumbling walls which shook 
and trembled beneath its force. The rain was 
falling in torrents. He heard the swelling waters 
in the mill-race boiling and swirling as they 
rushed from the outlet of the pool. He heard 
the heavy “swish” of the wind-swept rain 
as it dashed on tottering wall and crazy roof ; 
and he feared, with much reason, that the 
whole of the old mill was coming down together. 
By and by Eric heard a loud, prolonged groan, 
as if from some fettered giant struggling in his 
toils: then came another thud, heavier than 
the last, and followed by a wild, continuous, 
whistling kind of shriek, as if the giant had 
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broken in triumph from his bonds. He ran from 
the grain chamber into the main body of the mill. 
He could just see the big black beams of the 
mill, the long shaft of wood which ran through 
the centre of ponderous wheels, thick with cob- 
webs and accumulated dust. All these had made 
no revolution since the dark night on which the 
old miller had been struck down by a murderer’s 
hand. Hark! Plish, plash! Plish, plash! The 
big old overshot wheel outside the mill began to 
revolve! In another moment, with a hoarse, tear- 
ing, creaking, grinding noise, the various wheels, 
cranks, shafts, all the rusty, dusty, cobweb-clad 
machinery, began to move! Eric was horrified, 
and in a spasm of terror he rushed back into the 
corn-chamber, in which, at any rate, there was no 
machinery to be set in motion by some ghostly 
hand. 

For a while the young man stood motionless 
and rooted to the ground with a sickening fear. 
Then suddenly the motion ceased, the creaking 
stopped ; but the mill-wheel outside kept up its 
measured plish, plash—plish, plash, as if it had 
begun a new career. In all his life Eric Rosen- 
thal had never heard a sound so sweet and 
welcome as that which now fell upon his ears. 
It was a loud, thrice-repeated whistle, the signal 
by which Charles Northeim always announced 
his approach. At the sight of his friend the 
tension of Eric’s overcharged nerves gave way, 
and, falling on the shoulders of his good 
Samaritan, Eric burst into tears. 

It appeared that Charles Northeim had been 
kept awake by the tempest, and all the while he 
could not rid himself of the thought of poor 
Eric’s hollow eyes and haggard face. So he 
determined to go and bear him company through 
the awful night. It was well he went, as the 
sequel will show. No sooner did Eric recover 
himself than he told his friend the startling 
experiences of that night in the Haunted Mill. 

“Startling enough,” said Charles, in reply, 
“but all of it to be accounted for, old fellow, 
without the aid of ghosts.” 

He proceeded at once to light the lantern, and 
expressed his resolve to find out the mystery of 
the whole affair; and Eric having the pro- 
foundest confidence in him, prepared to accom- 
pany him in his search. Slowly ascending the 
creaking ladder which led from the corn-chamber 
to the upper storey, Charles opened the trap-door 
and was greeted by a gust of wind, and douche 
of rain. ‘“ Mystery number one,” said he ; “the 
wind has blown the gable in,n—that was the 
groan and the thud, and the whistling cry that 
succeeded was the wind having it all its own 
way.” They proceeded to explore the body of 
the mill. Charles stumbled over a long rope, 
thick as a huge cable, and on bringing his 
lantern down to the ground to examine it, he 
saw that it was the principal driving-band, and 


that it had evidently just been torn in two. It 
was rotten with age, but the place where the 
strands had parted bore evidence that it had 
occurred that night. That accounted for the 
sudden stoppage of the machinery almost as 
soon as it began to move. 

Opening the rusty, ricketty door that led to 
the big mill-wheel which was still plish-plashing 
beneath the rushing stream, they found that the 
beam which had been acting as a “break” 
had broken, and the rusty links of the iron chain 
had parted before the tremendous pressure of the 
flood, and so the old wheel had resumed its 
former course. Even while they looked it stopped ; 
for the axle, decayed and worn, could not bear 
the superincumbent weight of water; it broke, 
and the wheel was stilled for ever. 

“ A little courage and a lighted lantern,” said 
Charles Northeim, with a smile, “ have a wonderful 
power over supernatural phenomena. You see 
it’s a very realistic business, after all.” 

On their return to the corn-chamber, the 
young men met with an experience which gave 
them quite another kind of food for thought. 
Making their way carefully over a quantity of 
fallen debris consequent on the spasmodic 
motion of the machinery, again Charles 
Northeim hit his foot against something ; but 
this time it gave forth a metallic sound indicative 
of value. It proved to be a sort of tin box. 
The motion of the mill-stone had broken down 
a small shelf just above the meal-spout, and the 
shelf and the tin box that had rested on it lay at 
Charles’s feet together. 

No sooner were the young men again in the 
corn-chamber than they made forcible entry into 
the box, and found a small sum of silver and 
copper coinage, an old pocket-book and a folded 
paper. The two latter articles were wrapped in 
an old handkerchief, and seemed to have been 
kept with some amount of care. 

“ Hallo ! Tsay, Eric, what’s this ?” said Charles, 
as he gazed on the cover of the pocket-book. 
“ That’s the crest of the Rudersheims in silver. 
Here’s a name, ‘ Franz Rudersheim,’ that’s the 
present Baron. This grows serious.” 

Unfolding the paper, Charles read by lantern- 
light the old miller’s own story of the fatal 
secret he was possessed of, and which, said 
rumour, led to his sad fate. It was written in 
rude characters and ill-spelt words, but its con- 
tents were read with breathless interest by the 
young men, one of whom, at any rate, saw its 
bearing on Eric’s present desperate position. 

It appeared from the manuscript that Franz 
Rudersheim had quarrelled with a young noble, 
in whose veins, it was said, ran the blood of 
royalty, concerning some lady of rank. The 
quarrel became a deadly feud. It became vital 
to Rudersheim and the fair fame of a noble house 
to silence his enemy. He did it effectually. 
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One snowy winter’s night he was waylaid as he 
was passing through the Harbrun pine forest, 
and despatched by the dagger of an assassin. 
Driving his wain along the snowy track which 
led through the forest, the miller saw three men 
come out from among the pines,—saw also the 
young Lord Rudersheim meet them in the road, 
saw him pass a bag—presumably of money—from 
his hand to theirs, and then saw the men make 
off to the mountains. 

Just at a curve in the road the young noble- 
man met the miller and his wain. He was 
evidently surprised and annoyed, drew his hat 
over his eyes, muttered a curse, dug his spur in 
the flanks of his horse and rapidly rode by. 
The miller saw his pocket-book fall on the snow. 
In vain he bawled after him. The young noble 
was determined not to be known, and neither 
drew rein nor looked back. The next day news 
of the murder was bruited abroad ; the corpse 
was found in the pine forest; and the old 
miller knew that the heir of the noble house of 
Rudersheim was the guilty man. 

Here the miller’s story ended. Why he wrote 
it; why he never confessed what he had seen ; 
why he was killed, or who killed him—may never 
be known until the day of general revelation. 

“ Eric, my boy,” said Charles, “ you are saved. 
In this pocket-book and in this paper I have 
that which will make Baron Rudersheim glad to 
plead with the King for your life and liberty ; 
and what he asks for at court, he gets. On 
the last page of his pocket-book his own hands 
have made this memorandum—‘ Borrowed 500 
guiden from C.M. Heavy price for a sleeping 
potion! but royalty is so wakeful.’ Be patient, 
Eric ; in three days you shall go to Rosenthal, 
and,”—here a love-light gleamed in his honest 
eye—“ and I'll go with you.” 

Herr Rosenthal was labouring night and day 
to induce Rudersheim to withdraw his action 
against Eric; he even made his way to court, 
and petitioned for favour to his boy. He was 
coldly dismissed, with the declaration that no 
mercy could be shown him until he came out of 
his hiding place and submitted himself to the 
proper tribunal. Herr Rosenthal had lost his 
pride. His tall, gaunt form was bowed and bent, 
and his grim face had become ploughed with 
lines of care. Sweet Annie, hard as her lot 
had been made for her, set herself to comfort 
him; and though he had a clumsy way of 
showing it, he relaxed towards her, and had 
compunctions, and felt glad and thankful for all 
she did to aid him in his hour of need. Now 
and then Annie received little anonymous notes, 
telling her that Eric was well and safe ; and the 
Herr was so relieved to hear it that he never 
asked whence they came. Then came a note, 
in the same hand, to this effect— Hope now, 
more thanever! There is good reason to believe 


that Eric will soon be free to come home. Hope 
now, more than ever.” 

When that news came, Herr Rosenthal was 
excited almost beyond himself, and said, “ I 
wonder who sent that, Annie? Do you think 
we might hope that Northeim did ?” 

“Why should you hope it ?” said Annie, with 
a beating heart. 

“Why, because we could depend on it, you 
see.” Whereupon Annie went and kissed her 
grim father, who arched his eyebrows with 
surprise. He did not object, however, and that 
was something. 

Charles Northeim repaired at once to the 
capital, and after much trouble and some 
refusals, obtained an interview with Baron 
Rudersheim. On the occasion when he did 
succeed, he had written on his note of appli- 
cation: “ Borrowed 500 gulden from CM. 
Heavy price for a sleeping potion; but royalty 
is so wakeful.” 

“What do you mean by this, sir ?” said the 
Baron, as he pointed to the words. 

“Only this, Baron,” said Charles, firmly ; 
“that they were written by your own hand in 
a pocket-book bearing your own crest, which 
together with the old miller’s account of the 
murder of Duke Frederic was found in Harbrun’s 
Haunted Mill.” 

“Where are the documents ?” said the old 
Baron, in seeming wrath, but real terror. 

“In safe keeping till I return in safety to 
claim them,” replied Charles, in the tones of one 
who knew the strength of his case. 

The Baron saw at once that the fight was 
unequal, and like a wise man asked the question, 

“ What is it you want ?” 

“One life for two, Baron,” said Charles ; 
“obtain for me the king’s free pardon for 
Eric Rosenthal, and the pocket-book and the 
document shall be in your own hands on the 
same day.” 

“Come here in three days.” 

Charles Northeim retired, knowing that his 
young friend’s life and liberty were safe. 

One winter’s evening Charles Northeim and 
Eric entered once more the gates of Rosenthal, 
and with more feeling than he had ever shown in 
his life the father gave welcome greeting to his 
long-absent son. ‘Turning to Charles Northeim, 
he said, “I will not ask what is yous business 
here, Herr Northeim, though I have reason to 
wonder at it ; but you have brought my son !” 

“ Father !” said Eric, “he has saved my life. 
He and none but he sheltered me at his own 
peril. He and none but he has disarmed the 
malignity of Rudersheim, and obtained the 
clemency of the king. He is my beloved 
benefactor and friend. He comes not only to 
bring me safely home, but to ask for Annie, 
whom he loves more dearly than life. Make 
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my home-coming happy, by making him happy, 
by making Annie happy. Surely you will be 
happier for the deed; and as young Rudersheim, 
with whom I wickedly fought, is recovering 
strength and will not die, I want only one thing 
to crown my gratitude and gladness.” 

Here Annie entered and was not a little 
astonished. In a moment she was in her 
brother’s arms. 

Herr Rosenthal rose, and taking Charles’s hand, 
he said, frankly enough, “ I have wronged you ; 


* PITTING ON 
A BIBLE 


“In the year that King Uzziah died, I saw also the 


His train filled the temple.”—ISAIAH vi. 1. : 


LONE and single handed, 
in the presence of a gainsay- 
ing, passionate, and apostate 
people, [saiah had to lift up 
his voice in protest, and to 
fight the battle of his Lord. 
I think this was the reason 
that this gorgeous vision of 
God came to him; to convince 
him of the truth of His mes- 
sage, to strengthen his soul 
for battle, and to hearten him 
with courage for the duty God 
had appointed him to do. 
When Moses had to con- 
front the tyrant Pharaoh, he 
saw the glory of the Lord in 
the burning bush; when 
Ezekiel had to give his tremendous message alike 
Babylon and the captive Jews, he saw his to 
credentials in the vision of the cherubim and 
the wheels; when Christ Himself was baptised 
for His tremendous mission, He saw the glory 
of the Lord in the opening heavens and the 
descending dove; and when Paul was chosen to 
be sent far out among the Gentiles, taking his 
life in his hands, he saw a vision of Jesus, whom 
he had persecuted, clothed in light greater than 
the brightness of the sun. In this great vision, 
Isaiah’s dangerous mission is initiated by a sight 
of Jehovah-Jesus on the throne of His glory. 

In all this I read this lesson, for all who 
desire to do the duty that lies next them in the 
fear of God, that God will sufficiently equip 
us for every conflict, will strengthen the soul for 
every duty, and cheer the heart with communi- 
cations from Himself to make us more than 
equal to the demands and dangers of the hour. 
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forgive me !” Taking Annie’s hand. he laid it in 
the palm of the happy Northeim, “Take her,” 
said he, “ you are worthy, and I hope it will be 
a joy to you to remember to your dying day 
that you ° 

“Have got the greatest prize in the world,” 
said Charles, with his heart on his sleeve. 

“No, not exactly,” said the Herr, with a grim 
smile ; “ but that you have, in saving the life of 
my son and heir, had an honourable part in the 
founding of the house of Rosenthal of Rosenthal.” 





A J HRONE.- 
STUDY. 


Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and 


The darker the sky, the brighter the vision; the 
fiercer the fight, the completer our armour and 
the sharper our blade; the harder our labour, 
the stouter our heart shall be and the stronger 
our hand. 

When was it that Isaiah saw this vision ? 
“Tn the year that King Uzziah died.” There 
is something suggestive in the very method of 
fixing the date. Two kings, two occupants of 
thrones, are mentioned in this verse. The one 
is speedily dismissed,—he died. Isaiah would 
not have mentioned him at all only that he 
wanted a chronological peg to hang a date upon. 
And yet this same Uzziah had a long spell of 
kingship, as kings go. He was crowned and 
sceptred for more than fifty years. There are 
very few monarchs, I imagine, who have lived 
long enough to celebrate the jubilee of their 
coronation day. Kingship, owing to kingly 
cares, and kingly quarrels, and kingly self- 
indulgence, is not as a rule favourable to longe- 
vity. Therefore, a monarchy of half a century 
was something remarkable, and possibly there 
would have been a good many congratulations 
and loyal addresses at his jubilee, if the king 
had been anything else but what he was. He 
had made some noise in his time; had founded 
and built several cities; he had been the con- 
queror in many a battle; and what was far 
better, had built towers, and digged wells, and 
planted vineyards, and, on the whole, had been 
a good deal more kingly in his kingship than 
most of his kind. But he was a leper. A 
tremendous “ but,” that, poor man !—a draw- 
back for which neither crown, nor sceptre, 
neither palace, power, nor treasure-chest could 
compensate. It is worth noting, too, how it 
came to pass that he was a leper. It was 
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because of his presumption. He became so great 
and famous that in his pride he assumed pre- 
rogatives that did not belong to him; and while 
swinging a censer of incense without leave or 
license, in the holy temple, he was touched by 
the finger of God, and went out of the temple 
with the brand of a leper on his brow. 

You see, kings, great kings, by whatever name 
they are called—just “ king,” like Alexander, or 
“Emperor,” like Napoleon, or “ Pope,” like His 
Holiness of Rome, must not interfere with the 
prerogative of the other Monarch, the King of 
kings, mentioned in this self-same verse. If 
they do, either leprosy or something worse shall 
befal them in the end, and all their royal robes 
shall be of no more avail than the doublet of the 
meanest peasant or a beggar’s flimsiest rags. 

“In the year that King Uzziah died.” That 
is the end of him; and all the monarchs that 
have reigned on thrones since then, including 
such names as Alexander, Ptolemy, Cesar, 
Frederic, Napoleon, have been dégraded from 
their honours, and have trod the common way 
down to dusty death. 


“ The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against fate; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings; 
Sceptre and crown must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 


It was not without a purpose surely that 
Isaiah points to the pale ghost of the leprous 
monarch flitting like a shadow into nothingness 
after all the pomp, and power, and splendour 
of fifty years’ kingship—dismissing his transient 
majesty as it were with a wave of his hand, as he 
proceeds to say, “ I saw also the Lord sitting on 
a throne.” He had seen Uzziah, royal Uzziah, 
lying in a coffin, buried in a grave. He saw 
also the Lord sitting upon a throne. 

But are we not distinctly told by our Saviour 
in the days of His flesh, that, “No man hath 
seen God at any time!” and did not Jehovah 
Himself declare to Moses, “No man may see My 
face and live!” How, then, may this seeming 
paradox, this mystery, be solved? By Him 
who is the solution of all mysteries, He who 
said, “No man hath seen the Father save the 
Son, and He to whom the Son shall reveal 
Him.” He whom the prophet saw sitting upon 
a throne must have appeared in human form, 
and conld be none other than the Man Christ 
Jesus, who is the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of His person. 
The same throne was reared in Ezekiel’s still 
sublimer vision, and there it is expressly stated 
that there was “the likeness of a man above it.” 
The Lord, then, as Isaiah saw Him, is Jehovah- 
Jesus—Immanuel! He who in the fulness of 
time was to be a child, ‘rudely cradled in the 








midst of human poverty, He who was to become 
“a weary man and full of woes,” He who was 
to be crowned in shame and derision with a 
band of thorns, was seen by Isaiah in the splen- 
dour of His pre-incarnate glory, a Monarch on 
His throne surrounded by His court—the King 
of kings and Lord of lords, before whom the 
hosts of heaven bend in rapturous devotion, and 
the cherubim stand with folded wings in reve- 
rence and awe! Surely there is no wonder that 
Isaiah is called the “ evangelic prophet,” or that 
he more than any of the ancient seers pourtrays 
the Man Christ Jesus, and preaches, like an 
apostle, the very essence of Gospel truth! He 
saw the Lord as John, and James, and Peter 
saw Him, as the Brother of our Humanity, the 
crowned Friend of Sinners, the Prince Immanuel 
and Saviour of Mankind. 

Note the attitude in which the Lord revealed 
Himself :— 

“Sitting upon a throne.” I have seen pictures 
of monarchs guiding the discussions of councils, 
or dispensing judgment to rebels, or leading 
their hosts to battle, or doing the honours at a 
royal feast; but the picture of the Mighty 
Monarch which Isaiah gives is this—‘ Sitting 
ona throne, high and lifted up.” Calm in the 
infinite majesty of conscious power! We, the 
poor wind-tossed, effervescent, evanescent crea- 
tures of a day are disturbed and fearful when a few 
daring mortals impiously defy Him, and scornfully 
deny either His existence or His kingly rule. 
We, whose whole possible sphere of vision is less 
than a handbreadth, sigh in doubt and disquiet 
when this or that event appears to display a 
retrograde movement on the part of Christianity 
and a bold advance of the forces of disobedience 
and unbelief! But He, the All-knowing, the 
Omnipotent, the King!— Where is He ?— 
“Sitting upon a throne.” 

When Isaiah saw this vision, all the astound- 
ing promises and prophecies concerning the 
saving plans of God were unfulfilled; the ser- 
pent’s head was lifted high, hissing out blas- 
phemies, gleaming with rage, and fanged with 
death, and the bruising was not begun, neither 
had the Bruiser appeared. The stupendous 
stoop, the awful agony, the bitter travail, the 
appalling conflict with the powers of hell which 
were to mark with blood and tears all the path- 
way from Bethlehem to the rifled grave were yet 
before Him. The dread winepress of the wrath 
of God which was to stain His raiment with 
sacrificial blood was all untrodden; and burdened 
humanity seemed to cry out for a deliverer in 
vain! And all the while, where was He ?— 
“Sitting upon a throne !” 

In those old times, as now—those who had 
received the promise, short-sighted, impatient, 
unbelieving, rebellious, sneered at the prophets 
and called their prophecies a “dream.” But 
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when the fulness of the time was come; when 
the preparations were all complete; when by 
His kingly power both men and nations were 
made to wait in wonder, and to watch the 
heavens for His star, He rose from His throne, 
doffed awhile His glory, and straightway His 
star appeared, and kings and sages knelt. by 
Bethlehem’s royal cradle where the young child 
was. Then the battle was carried to the gate. 
Sin, and wrath, and hell, and death were routed 
by the Royal Champion; and leading captivity 
vaptive, He reascended to His seat of power; and 
in the midst of His angelic court, in the presence 
of the cherubim, donned His crown again !— 
“ Sitting upon a throne!” 


‘* Him they beheld, our conquering God, 
Returned with garments rolled in blood ! 
They saw, and kindled at the sight, 

And fill’d with shouts the realms of light: 
With loudest hallelujahs meet, 
And fell, and kissed His sacred feet.” 


From that day to this the Lord “Sitteth upon 
a throne.” Resuming the calm strong attitude 
of mighty mediatorial power, He sits satisfied 
with the travail of His soul, sits watching the 
working of the Divine leaven which He has hid 
in the world’s three measures of meal; watching 
the process of the salt which He hath scattered 
among humanity to check its putrefactions, 
heal its diseases, and preserve its soul from 
death; watching the light which He has kindled 
in the darkness to scare the ghouls and vampires 
of hell, scatter the night and flash everywhere 
the glory of the Millennial day; watching the 
ever expanding army which He established and 
enlisted, as it marches to battle, fights His foes, 
and wins more and more of our rebel world for 
Christ! Watching and waiting, and for ever 
“ Sitting on a throne!” 

This idea is impressively brought before us in 
the second Psalm: The heathen rage, the people 
imagine a vain thing. The kings of the earth 
set themselves, and the rulers take counsel 
together against the Lord and against His 
Anointed. Yet, I have set My King! set Him 
ona throne, high and lifted up! and the gates 
of hell, the pride of nations, and the rage of 
man cannot prevail against it! They have 
done their best. The scribes and priests, with 
royal Herod and Pilate at their head, killed 
the Christ and sealed Him in a grave. The 
Emperor Julian boasted that he had trampled 
Christianity out of the Roman Empire. In 
his last battle he fell mortally wounded, and in 
his death-gasp clutched a handful of earth and 
flung it up to heaven, saying, “O Galilean, Thou 
hast conquered!” Diocletian struck a medal 
with this inscription on it : “ The name of Chris- 
tian is extinguished.” In Spain two monuments 
were built to celebrate the destruction of Chris- 
tianity; and another Roman Emperor proclaimed 
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that he had abolished the superstition of Christ. 
Voltaire declared he had “crushed the wretch,” 
as he impiously called the Lord; and Tom 
Paine rejoiced that the bubble of Christianity 
had been pricked at last. And our modern 
unbelief, in filthy speech and ribald prints, 
assure us that the religion of Christ is “ played 
out.” They rage, they war, they declaim ; but 
they imagine a vain thing. “ Yet, do I set My 
King upon My holy hill. He sitteth on a 
throne.” 

Sometimes our faith grows feeble and our 
spirit waxes faint within us as we watch the 
heaving, passionate tide of human rebellion, 
lashed with storms of crime, turgid with human 
guilt, and crimsoned with blood. The heart 
grows sick with hope deferred; and the soul of 
God’s people, like creation, groans and travails 
with the cry, “ How long ? how long ?” Come 
hither, ye who are afflicted with fear, tossed 
with a tempest of doubt as to the issue of the 
moral conflict between good and evil, between 
truth and error, between the, Christ and the 
devil, for final possession of this fallen world! 
Come hither, with Isaiah, and see our Prince 
Immanuel “sitting woon a throne,’ calm, 
tranquil, serene in His full omnipotence of 
power ; waiting until His enemies are made His 
footstool ; waiting until the kingdoms of this 
world become the kingdoms of our God and of 
His Christ! If you fail to see Him, it is because 
His throne is “high and lifted wp!” and you, 
for want of faith, of holiness, of love, are low 
and blind! Love, Faith, Holiness—these are 
uplifters ; these are the wings that raise us to a 
sight of Christ’s triumphant royalty “ Sitting on 
a throne !” 

Isaiah saw this commanding and inspiring 
vision—this vision of God’s power and glory— 
Where? Where was this throne reared ? 
Where was this revelation made? Not on the 
ruins of Eden; not on the crags of Sinai; 
not in the awful heights of heaven, inacces- 
sible to man: No! the throne of King 
Immanuel, the seat of the King’s glory 
and power was “in the temple!” Isaiah stood 
in the court of worship, and looking through 
the holy place he saw the veil lifted, and the 
Holy of Holies was revealed to him; and there, 
where the ark of the covenant was placed, where 
the mercy-seat was seen, its golden surface 
sprinkled with the blood of sacrifice—there he 
saw the throne! The mercy-seat had become 
a throne, and on the throne the Man! the 
Christ! the King! But we know that when 
Immanuel the King died upon the cross, He 
cried with a loud voice, “It is finished! and 
the veil of the temple wag rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom!” Not lifted up! not 
merely drawn aside, but rent in two; never to 
be united again! so that the mercy-seat, blood- 
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sprinkled, is open, free, accessible to every 
sinner! To the vilest, the poorest, and the 
worst! But the mercy-seat is the throne! The 
sprinkled blood is the blood royal of the Son of 
God; and Jesus, our Brother, our Saviour, our 
Friend, our Immanuel, with the wound-prints in 
His kingly hands, and the scars upon His royal 
brow, is He that sitteth upon the throne! 
Isaiah’s privilege, then, is ours! At the portals 
of the temple the heralds of Christ ring out to 
all the glorious invitation, ‘Come boldly to the 
throne of grace! Come, sinner, and find mercy! 
Come, all ye poor and needy, and find grace to 
help in every time of need!” Will you, O 
reader, accept the invitation ? Will you cross 
the holy threshold and pass through the palace 
door ? Will you touch this royal sceptre and 
rejoice in His glorious plenitude of grace ? 
Will you dip your hands into the royal treasure 
and fill your souls with royal gifts? The Lord 
sitteth on a throne high and lifted up; but 
high and holy as it is, your eye may see Him, 
your hand may touch Him, your ears may hear 
His voice, your prayer and faith like angel wings 
shall lift you to His presence and set you at His 
feet ! 

In the fulness of time, the throne of grace 
must and will receive the homage of a loyal 
world! He must reign until He hath put all 


enemies under His feet! Then shall the end 
be !—the end of sin, the end of sorrow, the 
end of death! Then shall the Millennial morn- 


ing break across the sky! Then shall the 
sapphire throne be unveiled in the heights of 
heaven; and, spanned by the emerald rainbow, 
the Crowned Immanuel shall sit amid the 
cherubim and seraphim, high and lifted up, to 
receive the homage of the redeemed! Then 
shall all the angels cry aloud, and all the saints 
of God shall shout for joy! Marching upward 
to the throne, the holy patriarchal host, the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets, the glorious 
company of the apostles, the noble army of 
martyrs, the pure spirits of all the millions of 
little children, glorified and fair, the unnum- 
bered hosts of God’s elect out of every nation, 
and colour, and people, and tongue, shall gather 
round the throne; and as the new earth displays 
its pure and virgin beauty underneath, and the 
new heavens spread their cloudless light above, 
one song shall break from the enraptured 
throng,— 


“All hail the power of Jesu’s Name ! 
Let angels prostrate fall ! 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 


THEOPHILUS. 








frocven ftours witTH * THe Book.” 


I.—BEGONE, DULL CARE! 


“‘ Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the 
body than raiment? Behold the fowls of the air: for 
they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns ; yet your Heavenly Father feedeth them. Are 
ye not much better than they’? Which of you by 
taking thought can add one cubit unto his stature "— 
MartTrT. vi. 25—27. 


ERE are five strong reasons against 
anxious care for the future :— 

1. It is forbidden by the 
Master.—* Take no thought for 
your life” is not a happy render- 

ing. Our life is a blessing to be 
preserved, and it is unnatural and 





1 absurd to be under no concern about it. 
? “Life” is put for the necessaries of life— 

food and. clothing; so that “a man’s 

life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” But even to obtain 
food and clothing requires, in most cases, 
thought, contrivance, and patient industry. 





Prudent care, therefore, is not forbidden, but 
only that anxious, distracting solicitude, which, 
by dividing the mind and drawing it in different 
directions, prevents us from attending to our 
highest interests. It is a care which rises early, 
and sits up late, and eats its bread in sorrow, 
wondering where the next will come from; and 
forgets that God is providing it for His beloved 
ones while they sleep. 

2. It is rebuked by the birds.—* They sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns.” Where is the instance to the contrary ? 
No plover ploughs, no sparrow sows, no red- 
breast reaps, no blackbird has a barn ; yet they 
are all fed, without labour or anxiety. Where 
is the dove that doubts ? the joyless jay ? the 
wretched wren ? the melancholy marten ? They 
make no provision for the future. Their home 
is in the air, and on the tree which the tempest 
tosses. They fly along the heavens, where there 
is neither food nor clothing for them ; and yet 
how healthy, how active, how jubilant they are ! 
They throng the air, and fill the woods with 
melody. They greet the early sunrise with a 
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song ; they chirrup to the husbandman at his 
toil ; at night, they sing each other’s lullaby. 

3. It is disrespectful to our Father.— 
“Your Heavenly Father feedeth them.” Num- 
berless as they are, exposed and dispersed as 
they are, how rarely any of them die of hunger ! 
How constantly they are fed by the hand of 
God! They go in search of their daily food, 
and for six thousand years He has provided it 
for them and told them where to find it. “ He 
sees their young ones open wide their mouths, 
and seek their meat from Him.” He says, 
“Every beast of the forest is Mine, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills. I know all the 
fowls of the mountains, and the wild beasts 
of the field are Mine.” He knows all His 
creatures, from soaring eagle to fluttering moth, 
from lordly lion to “brooding bee.” They all 
are fed by our Father, and what father feeds his 
fowls and starves his children? Mankind are 
His sons, His noblest work, and all the rest of 
His works are ours. They were created for the 
service of man, and man for the service of his 
Maker. If He created us in His own likeness, if 
He has redeemed us by the death of His only 
Son, what may we not look for at the hands of 
His boundless love ? 

4, It is unworthy of ourselves. —‘Are ye 
not much better than they ?” Yes; for God 
“teacheth us more than the beasts of the earth, 
and maketh us wiser than the fowls of heaven.” 
Certainly, we are much better. They can con- 
tribute nothing towards the supply of their own 
needs. They invent no implements of husbandry, 
carry no seed-basket, use no sickle, keep no 
shops, make no bargains, pursue no trades, carry 
on no merchandise. All these ways of picking 
up a livelihood are denied to them ; but man 
can plough, and sow, and reap, and buy, and 
sell, and get gain. He can compel the services 
of all creatures, foresee danger and disaster, bend 
circumstances to his will, make years of plenty 
carry him scathless through years of famine. 
He is not shut up to the necessity of taking what 
lies before him, but may choose what he will 
eat and drink and wear. There is, moreover, 
another life after this—and here it is especially 
that we are so much better than the fowls. If 
God takes such care of these creatures of a day, 
is it likely that He will neglect ws, whom He 
designs for endless happiness with Himself in 
heaven ? 

5. It is utterly unprofitable-—* Which of 
you by taking thought can add one cubit unto 
his stature?” This reading ruins the sense. 
St. Luke adds the words, “ If ye then be not able 
to do that which is least, why take ye thought for 
the rest ?”” Our Lord certainly refers to some- 
thing little, which, small as it is, exceeds our 
powers ; but the addition of eighteen inches to 
our stature would be no trifle. Nosensible man 
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rants to add a cubit to his stature; and the re- 
ference, we are sure, is to something that men 
generally think desirable. Read age instead of 
“stature,” and the difficulty disappears. What 
is commoner that the vain wish of the dying to 
live a little longer ? The meaning is that, how- 
ever we may desire it, we cannot live a moment 
longer than God wills. 

Are we really better than the fowls? God 
complains of His ancient people that the fowls 
were better than they. ‘“* Yea, the stork in the 
heaven knoweth her appointed times ; and the 
turtle, and the crane, and the swallow, observe 
the time of their coming ; but My people know 
not the judgment of the Lord.” ‘If not “wise 
unto salvation,” are we much better than the 
fowls ? 

PATROBAS. 


II.—GOD’S LEADING. 


‘And it came to pass, when Pharaoh had let the 
weuiiea go, that God led them not through the way of 
the land of the Philistines, although that was near; 
for God said, Lest peradventure | the people repent 
when they see war, and they return to Egypt: but 
God led the people about through the way of the 
wilderness of the Red Sea.” —EXxoDUs xiii. 17-18. 


“When Pharoah had let the people go.” 
You see he was compelled to do that. He was 
a great king, had a strong grip, his will was 
firm, and he dearly desired to hold fast the cap- 
tive Jews. But he had to let them go. To the 
waiting Israelites it seemed a long and a weary 
time; and many a time, I dare say, they said, 
“Tt will never come.” But never is a long 
word. When God’s time came, deliverance came. 
The hand of the clock crept around the dial so 
slowly, it seemed as though it would never reach 
the hour; but just as hope was dying the finger 
touched the hour, the great bell of God’s pro- 
vidence rang out the signal, and all at once 


“‘ Jehovah hath triumphed ; His people are free.” 


Let us ever remember that the same great time- 
piece is going still. Still the finger moves at 
the same sure, steady rate, and for us in all our 
trial and our fear, redemption comes. 

God led them not through the way of the 
Philistines. Why? That is the nearest way to 
Canaan ;—is almost as direct as the crow flies, 
and will bring them to the Land of Promise far 
sooner than any route they can possibly take. 
That is the way Joseph’s brethren took when 
they went down to Egypt to buy corn. But 
God led them not that way. Why? He had 
a good reason, one that they did not know. We 
often mark out a path for ourselves, and to us 
it seems so easy, so likely, having such promise 
of success. Then all at once something happens 
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that disappoints us; we are sent round another 
way, much harder, much less likely, and we call 
it a “mysterious Providence.” Let us get off 
by heart the old quatrain,— 


“T say, ‘This way.’ God says “ That.’ 
His way is best, for He knows what 
Of lions may beset my road. 

I'll follow Thee! Lead on, my God,” 


“Lest the people repent and return.” God 
knew the Philistines and he knew the Israelites. 
The latter were a poor, weak, dispirited people, 
whose heart had been eaten out of them by 
slavery. Timid as hares, and accustomed to 
shrink beneath the driver’s whip, they were 
only shepherds, brick-makers, and such like. It 
was not likely that they could fight well, and it 
was likely that they would run away. So 
the Lord will not let them “see war” just yet, 
lest they should fail at the first brunt, and grow 
so disheartened as to break their lines and flee. 
Then again He knew the Philistines to be strong, 
numerous, stalwart and warlike. It would have 
been a calamity for raw recruits to stand before 
such seasoned warriors. So He will not let them 
go that way, ‘although it was near.” Let us 
learn the lesson. The old proverb is still true: 
“The longest way about is often the nearest way 
home.” It is not in man that walketh to direct 
his steps. We have often been imposed upon 
both by our hope and our fear. We have sought 
in our ignorance to avoid a blessing, and many 
a time have been disappointed that we might 
not be destroyed. 

But God led them about. You see He did 
lead them. Had He left them to do the best 
they could for themselves after He had blocked 
the path, they might have become faint-hearted; 
but “He led them.” That is the main thing. 
It does not much matter where we are led if 
God will be our Leader. If the Lord is our 
Shepherd we need not trouble as to where the 
streams and pastures are. He will see to that, 
for He can make even a dry wilderness a place 
of broad rivers and streams. Note, too, that 
He led them through the way of the wilderness. 
That is the hopeful way Christians should 
speak. We do not say the train ran into 
the tunnel, but through it: so that after the 
noise, and the smoke, and the dark, there comes 
the’ gleam of light, the glow of the landscape, 
and the light of day. The “ wilderness” is not 
pleasant travelling, but a wilderness with a sea 
at the other side is a very gloomy outlook. 
With no ships, boats, or rafts, when they get to 
it what is the pilgrim people to do? It looks 
like an imprisonment; looks like plodding along 
a blind alley with no alternative but to plod 
back again. We have been in straits like that. 
We have said, with a sigh, “What shall we do!” 
That is what the pilgrims said by the Red Sea. 
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But their God was ready to help at the crisis. 
He tore the sea asunder, and made them a path 
through the midst of the deep. 

O Christian ! be not fearful or faint of heart. 
God’s arm is not shortened that it cannot save. 
He will not lead you your way, lest you come to 
harm. He will lead you His way, for it is the 
way of safety. If it should be a wilderness way, 
He will be with you in it, and will lead you 
through it; and if at its end a broad and deep 
sea obstructs your path, He will strike a high- 
way through the midst of it, and conduct you 
dry-shod to the other side. 

PETHUEL. 


III.—THE MUTATIONS OF TIME, 


“Now the acts of David the king, first and last, 
behold, they are written in the book of Samuel the 
seer, and in the book of Nathan the prophet, and in 
the book of Gad the seer, with all his reign and his 
might, and the times that went over him, and over 
Israel, and over all the kingdoms of the countries,” 

1 CHRONICLES xxix, 29-30. 


THE concluding verses of this chapter describe 
the rising of Solomon and the setting of David. 
“Then Solomon sat on the throne of the Lord 
as king instead of David his father.” All 
thrones belong to the Lord, but He was in a 
peculiar sense: the King of Israel. That king- 
dom was a theocracy. Urim and the prophets 
were the privy councillors of its princes, and 
all its laws and institutions were Divine. 

David, having reigned forty years, as Othniel, 
Deborah, Gideon, Eli, and Saul did before him, 
“died in a good old age, full of days, riches, and 
honours.” As a man of war from his youth, he 
had held his life continually in his hand, yet he 
had not been cut off in the midst of his days. 
The hero of a hundred battles, he had a charmed 
existence; and he died at last in peace, on his 
own kingly bed, with all his best friends about 
him — very old, very rich, and very highly 
honoured, both by God and men. He was 
satisfied with his allotted share of earth’s good 
things, and felt nothing of that anxious cling- 
ing to life which the weak, and the wicked, and 
the worldly-minded feel. Having “ served his 
own generation by the will of God,” he “ fell on 
sleep,” sustained by that “precious faith” which 
enabled him before to sing, “Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil.” ‘God will redeem my soul from 
the power of the grave; for He will receive 
me.” 

For full particulars of David’s life, the his- 
torian refers us to the annals of those times, 
which were written by Samuel while he lived, 
and continued after his death by Nathan the 
prophet and Gad the seer. The reference may 
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be to the two books of Samuel, in the composi- 
tion of which both Gad and Nathan might have 
a hand; or it may be to some uninspired writ- 
ings which have perished in the flight of ages. 
The documents described are said to have con- 
tained full narrations of David’s government at 
home and his wars abroad, and of all the im- 
portant changes that transpired during his long 
and eventful life, in his own experience, in his 
family, in Israel, and in the adjacent countries. 

The past is described as a scene of incessant 
vicissitude, and the description is exceedingly 
graphic and impressive. It exhibits to our view 
the unceasing revolutions of the wheel of change. 
We can almost see its motion, and hear its noise, 
and feel it fanning the air into our faces with 
its everlasting whirl. We are made conscious 
as we read that the scenes which are passing 
before our eyes, whether grave or gay, have all 
been similarly acted in the vanished ages. 
Society, as centuries revolve, does little more 
than vary its habiliments ; however its aspect 
may be affected by external modifications, it is 
essentially the same. 

The present moment is peculiarly seasonable 
for the contemplation of the vicissitudes of life. 
One-Thousand - Eight- Hundred-and-Eighty-Two 
has followed One-Thousand-Eight-Hundred-and- 
Eighty-One into the by-past eternity. It came 
in with careering winds, and virgin snows, and 
gratulating chimes, and watch-night hymns, and 
much bacchanalian revelry. So buoyant and 
blithe it was that it seemed to say, “ I come, to 
remain for ever!” though its bounds were afore 
determined by a perpetual decree which it could 
not pass. It went by us imperceptibly, to the 
sound of the ticking timepiece on the mantel- 
tree. We paid too little heed to that gentle 
monitor, for we knew that it must tick thirty 
millions of times to make the young year an old 
one; but it always went on ticking, till at last 
it has ticked off the year. 

Let us not imagine that the late year has 
fallen behind us. It has gone before, and we 
have no past. All is future to us. It has gone 
with all its histories to God who gave it. It 
went laden with the deeds of all men, and the 
loads we laid upon it we shall surely receive 
again. If with us it was a year of sauntering 
and idle folding of hands, it presents “a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment;” but if of 
“patient continuance in well-doing,” it is 
radiant with hopes of “ eternal life.” 

We are accustomed to speak of ourselves as 
passing through different sorts of times—hard 
or easy, pleasant or painful, prosperous or adverse; 
but we here see that the times pass over us. 
They come to us from God, put their great ques- 
tions, and then go back with our answers. To 
say nothing now of communities and kingdoms, 
what times have gone over ourselves during the 
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old year! We have had times of health, and 
times of sickness ; times of loss, and times of 
gain ; times of sorrow, and times of joy ; times 
of tender and delighted love, and times when 
the objects of our affection have been torn from 
our embrace. Well it is for us if the times that 
have gone over us have brought us to Christ, or 
helped us on in the way to heaven! Let us ever 
remember that “God requireth that which is 
past.” 

“ Time, himself, with all his legions, 

_ Days, weeks, months, from Nature’s birth, 

Shall revive, and from all regions, 

Singling out the sons of earth, 
With their glory or disgrace, 
Charge their spenders face to face.” 
PATROBAS. 


IV.—UNANSWERED PRAYERS. 


“ But the man from whom the devils were gone ou 
prayed Him that he might be with Him, but He sent 
him away.”—LUKE viii. 38. 


HAVING crossed the Sea of Galilee, Jesus was met 
by a wretched mortal, who was the slave and 
sport of a legion of unclean spirits. With Jesus, 
to see sorrow was to sympathise and save. “ Come 
out of the man!” said He; and istraightway 
expelled the reluctant devils from their human 
den. His astonished countrymen, who had 
run into town to tell what had come to the 
drowned swine, returned to see him sitting, 
clothed, and in his right mind. Smarting under 
the loss of their property, the Gergesenes 
besought Jesus to depart out of their coasts : 
and “the man from whom the devils were gone 
out prayed Him that he might be with Him ;— 
but He senthim away.” 

The unwise and selfish prayer of the Gerge- 
senes, and even the petition of the devils, were 
both answered. They were not refused. But 
when this poor man, grateful and loyal, proffers 
his petition, he is met at once with an instant 
and definite denial. This seems strange. His 
prayer seems natural, beautiful and good ; their 
prayers seemed stupid, selfish, destructive ; yet 
theirs are granted, his denied ! We can under- 
stand why this man wanted to be with Jesus. 
He was afraid of a renewed attack. When 
Jesus departed, he thought they might return, 
those evil spirits, and hisi last, state would be 
worse than the first. He might reasonably 
think, too, that the treatment of him at the 
hands of his countrymen was likely to be rough 
and unsympathetic, after the loss of the swine 
and their rude repulse of his Benefactor ; and we 
may be quite sure that the request was prompted 
by love and gratitude to Jesus. 

"Yet the Saviour denied him his request, not 
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that He slighted him, but that He had something 
better in store for him. He sent him away 
because— 

1. It was better for the man himself. Had 
he been allowed to follow for ever at the heels of 
his Deliverer, he would have ever felt his own 
safety dependent on the Master’s presence. As 
it was, he discovered that “through all Deca- 
polis” or anywhere else his Saviour could keep 
him safe; and that, wherever the trustful 
disciple’s lot is cast, his Omnipresent Guide 
and Guard is with him there. It was better, 
too, for the man’s friends. Who can tell the 
gracious influences that this “home missionary” 
exerted over his family circle as they saw and 
heard their demoniac relative of yesterday, the 
sane, happy, loving evangelist of to-day? It 
was better for the country. But for him the 
land of Decapolis must have remained without 
the Light that lighteth the world, for they had 
expelled Him from their coast. But this con- 
verted, restored believer, this moving miracle, 
went through the whole country and published 
abroad the love and mercy of his Saviour, so 
that all men did marvel ! 

Had this man merely helped to swell the 
crowd that followed the footsteps of Jesus, his 
own faith and love might have failed altogether, 
in presence of the poverty, pains, and persecu- 
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tions he would have undergone. His home 
would never have been lighted with the candle of 
the Lord, and his native country must have 
remained in thick darkness and the shadow of 
death. Therefore, though “he prayed that he 
might be with Him, Jesus sent him away.” 

Surely we have here a lesson needful to be 
learned on the subject of our own unanswered 
prayers. The granting of our requests is not 
always a token of mercy, but sometimes of 
judgment, as in the case of the Gadarenes; and 
the refusal of our prayers is not a token of 
Divine displeasure or indifference, but is oft a 
special benediction and the herald of a superior 
boon. 

Let us come boldly to the throne of grace ; 
and though we shall often find denials, we shall 
always find mercy and grace to help in time of 
need. The denials themselves shall be a mercy ; 
and though we may find it hard to believe, even 
the “time of need” shall bea grace to us, greater 
than deliverance could be. When from some 
heavenly standpoint we look back upon all the 
way the Lord hath led us, and see all the harm 
from which He saved us, all the compensations 
He gave us, our grateful souls shall sing His 
praises :— 

“ And above the rest this note shall swell— 
My Saviour hath done all things well.” 


JHE VEIL UPON THE Waters. 


TSS) 
Hf CROSSED the river a few mornings ago 
when a thick fog obscured the atmosphere. 
“© The boat plied her swift way overthe waters; 
but the other side was shrouded in the misty veil, 
and the city spires were seen dimly, as through a 
glass. Beneath, the blue waves shone in serene 
beauty. Far up, the white clouds piled them- 
selves against the deep azure of the sky, and 
the sunbeams scattered their glory. But all 
around, thick, grey, and impenetrable, brooded 
the morning mist, ethereal as the veil which 
floats around the bride on her sacred day ; hope- 
less as that which the sad nun binds upon her 
head, when she seeks to find happiness in her 
cloisters, and weds herself to a life of weary 
disappointment. Through the gloom there 
came constantly the ringing of bells and the 
shrill whistle of the steam, as the boats, with 
their precious freight, hurried to and fro. 
Christian ! is not this like thy life? Out in 
thy little boat upon Time’s changeful stream, 


how often the grey mists fold their arms around 
thee, and hide from thy view the Father's 
house to which thou art hastening over the blue 
waters! The sun of thy Redeemer’s love is 
shining, in its constant brightness, above thy 
head ; but faith droops under the pressure of 
earth-born cares and trials, and the dimness 
gathers. Yet, through it all, there are angel- 
calls that cheer thee on; precious promises that 
ring like silver bells through the darkness; and 
heavenly hopes that thrill through thy soul, 
leaving it stronger and braver, And by and 
by thou wilt reach the end, and there shall be 
no veil of mist to dim the light of the river of 
life. On, therefore, in thy way, singing 
always :— ; 


“ Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee, 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me.” 
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WINTER WEATHER. 






Over the wold the wind blows cold, 
Blows cold across the heather ; 

In woodland brown the snow comes down 
In many a flake and feather ; 

And streams and ponds are held in bonds, 

The bonds of winter weather. 










Low on the ground the birds are found, 
With chilled and ruffled feather ; 

For worm or grain they seek in vain, 
In vain they flock together ; 

( Or in the snow chirp faint and low, 

Complaint of winter weather. 























The biting blast blows keen and fast, 
And smites like thongs of leather ; 

The poor and old, chilled through with cold, 
Cry, “ Will it reach its tether ?” 

And longing, sigh, “‘O Winter, die, 
And end this winter weather !” 


{ 

° . . — 2 

And soon it will: the winter’s ill ; 
Shall vanish altogether ! ; 
Who sigh shall sing—for cheery spring i 


Shall breathe across the heather ; 
The shining sun shall smile anon 
Farewell to winter weather. 


© kindly hearts, till it departs, 
Gather the poor together— 
The poor and old, who dread the cold, 
Nor ask “ what,” “ how,” or “ whether; ” 
But warm the cold and cheer the old 
Through all the winter weather. Q.Q. 
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THE TALISMAN OF AMBLETOR. 


WEN WEST was a first-rate 
specimen of the country laddie, 
introduced to the attention of 
dominies through the modern 
medium of School Boards. He 

was a sturdy-limbed, round-faced, 

shock-headed young fellow, who 
in that very convenient era of my story, 

“once upon a time,” was not without 

his comrades. Owen lived in a small 

village on the outermost edge of a wild western 
moor. The majority of his acquaintances 
thought him a very common-place boy indeed. 

The only feature in his character of any pro- 

minence was a knack of getting into difficulties. 

Owen, I fear, was not clever ; and if the village 

of Ambletor was, as some maligners said, behind 

the age and sleepy, the keeper of the village 
school was neither the one nor the other. 

* Really, West, such laziness cannot be tole- 
rated !” the master would say, sternly, “I am 
compelled to make an example of you.” And 
then a cane would flash in the sunlight and poor 
Owen would go back to his seat with a hand and 
a heart that ached about equally. 

He felt that he was growing more and more 
stupid. The tasks he was set to face, after two 
or three minutes of sturdy application, became 
too irksome to be endured, and his thoughts 
wandered out into the fields and the lanes— 
robed just then with the vivid green of spring. 
What was to be done? As certain statesmen 
are never tired of telling one another—it is very 
much easier to point out the evil than to show 
the remedy ; and though all sorts of people, from 
his parents and the schoolmaster down to casual 
acquaintances, were sure that if Owen kept on 
as he was doing he would certainly be ruined, 
nobody seemed able to suggest a cure. 

A day came at length when Owen was espe- 
cially miserable. Nothing would go right. 
His lessons were unlearned, and even the 
imposition problem seemed too hard to be 
understood. It was then that into the depths of 
his despair a queer suggestion flashed. 

As I have said, Ambletor lay on the edge of a 
bleak, wide moor, and about a mile from the last 
of the straggling village houses rose a furze-clad 
hill with a ruined castle upon its summit. 
Whether the castle took its name from the 
hamlet it once protected, or the village borrowed 
it from the castle there are no data to show. 
Neither does it matter. The mists of antiquity 
have buried in oblivion the answer to that and 
to many a more important question. 






Ambletor Castle was a grey, tumbledown 
edifice which had witnessed many a courtly 
ceremony, and rung with many a doughty deed 
in “the brave days of old.” It possessed now 
only one habitable room ; and this was tenanted 
by an aged caretaker who was renowned far and 
wide asa wizard. Rightly or wrongly, the country 
people credited told Andrew Pargonne with vast 
and mysterious powers. They were convinced 
that if he only chose he could heal their diseases 


quite as readily as the doctor, and that as a seer 


he could unveil for them whatever the future 
might hold. Alas, that in the waning of the 
nineteenth century such superstitions should 
still linger ! 

Many a time, in his rambles over the moor, 
Owen West had scampered with awe from the 
vicinity of "Drew Pargonne’s tall figure. But the 
strange idea that had now entered his brain was 
nothing less than that of calling at Ambletor 
Castle and asking the wizard to help him by the 
gift of some spell or talisman, such as Owen had 
read of with delight in olden fairy tales. 

Once conceived, this fancy rapidly strengthened 
itself into a resolve; and the next day, being 
the occasion of the regular weekly holiday, Owen 
put it into execution. 

He did not tell anyone, not even his parents, 
or his chief boyish companions, of his design, and 
it was with much trepidation that he set out. 

The sun was shining, the birds were singing, 
the balmy southern breezes fanned his cheeks. 
But all this loveliness of nature failed to 
exhilarate him. Many a timorous wild thing 
fled across his path, and on another day would 
have tempted him into a chase; but now he 
scarcely noticed them, and the burrows under 
the dark furze bushes received them unmolested. 

Then the square, moss-sprinkled tower towards 
which his steps were bound, came into full view, 
and at the sight Owen’s heart went pit-a-pat. 
His courage had long been oozing from him, and 
it is possible that he might have altered his 
mind and gone back as he had come, but for a 
direct interposition of fate. Owen West was 
destined this day to have an interview with the 
wizard even without the trouble of knocking at 
yonder iron-studded doors. A range of mounds 
some eight or ten feet in height, the debris of 
long-deserted quarries, lay to the right, and as 
he came into line with them, a tall figure 
emerged from the centre. The boy started, and 
instinctively stopped. 

“Well, my lad, do you want anything of 
me ?” asked "Drew Pargonne. The accents were 
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so kindly, the eyes so searching, and yet in their 
expression so true and so re-assuring, that Owen’s 
dread vanished in an instant, and almost before 
he knew what he was doing he had told the old 
man all. 

“ And so you thought I could maybe aid you 
—give you a talisman that would do your lessons 
for you and save you the trouble ?” 

There was the least possible touch of satire in 
the gentle tone, and a curious mirthful pursing 
of the lips after they had spoken thus far. But 
Owen did not greatly notice it. His attention 
was concentrated on the words that followed. 

“ Well, well,” the wizard added ; “I suppose I 
must see what Ican do. Come with me.” And 
with long and hasty strides he led the way 
towards Ambletor Castle. 

Owen had some little difficulty to keep up 
with so swift a pace ; and, moreover, as he trotted 
on, something of his old awe came back. Once 
or twice he was minded to turn and run. But 
considerations of curiosity—he would see the 
interior of that famous wonder-house now— 
united with self-interest to restrain him. A 
fitful dialogue, too, concerning other matters, 
about natural history and the habits of beasts 
and birds, sprang up between the pair and helped 
to neutralise terror. 

The great, massive doors were passed without 
notice and a tiny postern gate gave them 
admittance. "Drew Pargonne was a widower 
and lived alone. Probably his habitation con- 
tained many oddities and strange contrivances. 
But the room he entered was not at all the kind 
of apartment Owen had expected to see. Where 
was the cauldron which always figured so largely 
in the fiction he remembered ? Where was the 
magic armour? Where hung the mysterious 
weapons ¢ The seer’s robe and wand? Why, 
Owen’s own home yonder in the village was not 
more plainly furnished than this. These common 
deal chairs, that square table, the big ugly, eight- 
day clock in the corner were all ordinary para- 
phernalia enough. Stay! on one side of the 
chamber was the door of a closet, and perhaps in 
there, secure from the vulgar, prying eye, old 
’Drew kept his mysteries. ‘Yes, that must be 
it,” decided the boy, as through that very door 
the wizard walked, carefully closing it again 
behind him. 

Owen had to wait a long while, and he grew 
somewhat uneasy. This was a strange adventure. 
Even if no assistance came of it, of the kind 
upon which he had set his heart, he would yet 
have much to tell his companions, and might look 
to figure in their midst as a person of great 
bravery and distinction. No other boy belonging 
to the ranks of that village school had ever been 
in the seer’s den, he knew. The bare notion 
of such a thing would terribly have scared some 
of them. 
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At last the rusty hinges squeaked again and 
out came "Drew. He was grave enough now to 
impress any schoolboy ; and he wore upon his 
head a cap the like of which Owen had never 
before seen. It had tassels upon it, and it 
glittered with gold embroidery. In his out- 
stretched hand lay a small rough, round thing, 
bigger than a nut or an acorn, not so large as a 
hen’s egg. 

“ Take this, my son,” he said, in a portentous 
voice, that nevertheless seemed several times in 
danger of breaking down from some undiscovered 
cause. “Take this and obey strictly my injunc- 
tions. Whenever you have a particularly hard 
task to accomplish—and you must not use it for 
easy ones—pull this out of your pocket and set it 
before you. It is quite a dark brown now ; work 
onat your lesson until you see this globe change its 
colour to a beautiful green. When that happens 
the spell will be worked. You must not look at 
it frequently, not oftener than at a quarter of an 
hour’s interval. And in the meanwhile you 
must toil your hardest and keep on toiling. 
Remember! only by obedience can success 
come. If you are exact and painstaking, I am 
confident the Talisman of Ambletor will not 
deceive you. Ina month’s time you may walk 
up here and report progress. Bring the talisman 
back if it has*cured you.” 

Owen had rifled his money-box that morning 
under the not unjustifiable impression that even 
wizards did not bestow their advice gratuitously. 
But so excited was he that he found himself 
politely bowed out and standing on the moor 
alone, before any recollection of his omission 
dawned upon his mind. Honest as he was, he 
dared not go back. 

“Never mind, I'll be sure to pay when I go 
again in a month’s time,” he murmured to 
himself and proceeded homewards. 

This was a queer sort of spell to be sure. 
Owen had read that a talisman was usually a 
precious stone—whether set in a ring or other- 
wise—and the question whether he had money 
enough to buy one had been anxiously debated 
within his own bosom as he went along in the 
morning. This was only a plain, ugly ball. 
Was it heavy? No. Was it solid, even? No. 
Close examination revealed several wrinkles on 
its surface, and one drop of a sticky substance 
like gum. It seemed in truth as if, while Owen 
waited and wondered, old “Drew had manu- 
factured it of cardboard or some similar material. 
However, no doubt some mystic ceremony had 
passed over it and conferred its power. Owen 
was all in a hurry to test it, but remembered, 
just in time, that if he broke the rules in his 
impatience it would be of no use whatever, and 
that for easy tasks it must not be used. 

At home no one had remarked Owen’s absence, 
it was so very much a matter of course. Hence 
{ 
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he had no difficulty in holding his peace for the 
present with regard both to his expedition and 
its result. 

Somehow, at school, for the next few days, 
much as Owen West longed for a hard lesson to 


master, he did not get one. Of a sudden, the 
teacher seemed to have grown forbearing and 
good-natured. Several times Owen’s talisman 
had come to the light, and his fingers had itched 
to lay it before him, as directed. He would 
craftily hide it by a neighbour’s copy-book from 
the master’s eye. But always the momentous 
question of “easy or hard?” arose. Owen 
must be quite sure before he risked his treasure; 
a second searching glance at the difficulty solved 
it in every case, and sent the little brown ball 
back again into the depths of his capacious 
pocket. 

Never had a week passed so pleasantly, with 
neither one caning nor one imposition. Owen 
could not understand it. He began to question 
whether his talisman had not even a greater 
power, as well as a more secret one, than the 
wizard had claimed for it. Neither, if all was 
told, could the schoolmaster fathom the mystery. 

“A wonderful improvement in that boy, 
West,” he remarked to his friend, the clergyman ; 
“a week ago he seemed the laziest boy in the 
school, now he works as if his*life depended 
upon it.” 

“T am very glad to hear such a report,” 
answered the vicar; “his parents are honest, 
industrious people.” 

But by-and-by there did come a chance. A 
home lesson was peculiarly difficult. Sitting by 
the open window to attack and conquer it, the 
distant shouts of lads at play, uprising through 
the still air, were very tantalising to Owen. He 
seemed unable to obtain light upon his problem 
from any quarter. Now, if ever, was the testing 
time for his talisman. Owen took it and laid it 
before him. Then, to make sure of the appli- 
cation he was to bestow upon his task, he pulled 
up the casement, so that the sounds of boyish 
hilarity no longer came as a disturbing element. 
A quarter of an hour of earnest, persevering 
effort was not given before the question was 
correctly solved and the talisman, alas! again 
superseded. Surely, this was very annoying; 
and yet, in another sense, very satisfactory, too. 
It showed, at least, that Owen West was not 
quite so dull as people had thought him; that 
when he really and perseveringly tried to doa 











great deed he could accomplish it without the 
adventitious aid of a talisman. 

On several successive occasions the same event 
took place, and Owen’s hopes of seeing the 
brown surface of his ball transformed into a 
“beautiful green,” grew very faint indeed. A 
month flew by, and the time had arrived for a 
second visit to Ambletor Castle. Owen was not 
the boy to break a promise, especially as he was 
in debt to the kind old wizard. So he took the 
coins once more out of his savings’-box and 
started. 

This time he had to go right to the castle and 
knock ; using his discretion, however, and trying 
the postern-gate. Andrew Pargonne was within 
and gave him a genial welcome. 

“T can see by your beaming face, my son, 
that the spell has proved successful,” he said. 

A month ago, the idea of flatly contradicting 
the seer in his own home and when at his entire 
mercy would have seemed absurd. But to-day 
Owen mustered up courage to do it. 

“ Indeed, sir, it’s not,” he answered ; “ here it 
is, just exactly as you gave it tome. It hasn’t 
altered in colour one bit.” 

The same peculiar expression stole over the 
wizard’s face which had vaguely struck Owen on 
his first visit—surely it was the way "Drew had 
of smiling. 

“Neither did I say it would,” replied the old 
man softly; “I merely said you were to keep on 
working until it did. Have you not managed 
your lessons better ?” 

A gleam of the actual truth shot over Owen’s 
mind and made him flush, and half smile in his 
turn as he said,— 

“Oh, yes, sir. I’ve only been caned once all 
the month, and then it was for playing in class.” 

“ Exactly,” said the wizard—‘ no, no; don’t 
take out your purse. Boys haven’t generally 
too much pocket-money, I know; and the old 
herb-man’s magic is both of a simpler and of a 
cheaper sort than a good many people imagine. 
Let us see if we can’t quite solve the puzzle.” 

And, taking down from a niche in the walla 
pair of carved, old-fashioned scissors, ‘Drew 
Pargonne ripped in twain the tiny cardboard 
globe and revealed an interior neatly lined with 
green-tissue and containing a plainly written 
motto, “There,” he said; “* Patience over- 
cometh,’ is the Ambletor Talisman.” 


W. J. Lacey. 
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DEUCALION AND PYRRHA. 
BY SARSON. 


CouLD we roll back the ages a very long way, 

Till we came to the first, the old poets say, 

We should see that the earth was much fairer than now, 

With no shade of sin on her beautiful brow. . 


Their fancy with fact oddly played, we'll admit ; 
But who shoots in the dark is not likely to hit ; 
And if of the mark they were generally wide, 
The light we enjoy gives no right to deride. 


The progress to Truth, if sure, has been slow ; 

They made guesses at much that we certainly know : 
We believe in one God, and know He is good; 

They worshipped gods many, who revelled in blood. 


Or kind in the main, and gracious, and grave, 
Could fall into sin and their creatures enslave ; 
Could trifle like children in unemployed hours, 
And make mischievous use of their heaven-born powers. 


So we'll read what the poets have told us of these, 

And see what their dreams were in hours of ease, 

And what they believed of themselves and their kind, 
And the earth with its mountains, and rivers and wind. 


The first era, then, was an era of gold, 

And all who lived in it were fair to behold ; 
Unselfish in pleasure, to labour resigned, 
Unworldly in spirit, and docile in mind. 


The men so courageous, the women so sweet, 
So a like their mien in the grove or the street ; 
They never deceived, or quarrelled, or strove, 
But were true to their duty, and loyal to love. 


The next age was silver, and then on the wane 

The splendour of gold crossed the silver’s pure vein ; 
The white metal reigned, and still there was peace, 
Though the virtues of men knew a little decrease. 


But iron succeeded with clash and with clang, 
And now o’er the plains the battle-axe rang ; 
The men were grown envious, the women untrue, 
And small seeds of vice like the upas-tree grew. 


For who shall the brazen age paint when the base 
Prevailed o’er the pure both in metal and race ? 

Oh! dark were the deeds done neath Saturn’s dark reign, 
And Jove hurled his thunders against them in vain. 


So one day in heaven he awfully nods, 

And the sign brings around him a council of gods: 
“T tell you,” he said, “I am sick of the earth, 

For the beings upon it have so little worth. 


“T’ve walked up and down it in lowliest guise, 
They’re all alike cruel and given to lies ; 

I’ve persuaded, and punished, and threatened in vain, 
So now I’m resolved I’ll destroy them with rain. 
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Then flourish your trident, cold Neptune, and sweep 
Your waves o’er the sea-mark and vex the great deep, 
From its caves bring it roaring, a giant in pain, 

And the windows of heaven shall pour down amain.” 


Neptune vanished at once, glad of something to do, 
Delighted to think of the storm he would brew ; 

While Apollo and Venus had fain turned aside 

The wrath of the god, but were audience denied. 


Apollo’s bright face was hid in a cloud, 

And his golden locks soon the dark did enshroud; 
The scene under heaven grew fearful and wild, 

In a few days had perished man, woman, and child. 


Oh, terrible calm when the storm had passed o’er! 
All round there was sea, but the sea had no shore ; 
Till slowly the earth uprose from the floods, 

Grim death in the valleys, the pastures, and woods. 


And yet on the mount of Parnassus was life : 

To its peak there had climbed a man and his wife, 
Jove knew for a very respectable pair, 

Undeserving the fate that their fellows did share. 


So ere the blue waters had reached to the height, 

He bade them withdraw, and uncurtained the light ; 

They were saved! they were free! though all others were drowned, 
And Apollo was showering his red beams around. 


So this pious old couple knelt down and gave praise 
To the gods who in mercy had lengthened their days ; 
But their praises were choked by the tears that they shed 
For the desolate earth and the wave-buried dead. 


And as soon as they came to the fane of their vows, 
To the goddess, who reigned there, each reverently bows, 
And prays that the earth may be peopled afresh 
With beings create of their own bone and flesh. 


The tokens were dread that the goddess had heard ; 
And trembling, they stayed for some omen or word 
Whereby they might know they had gained their desire, 
And what was the sacrifice she might require. 


While waiting, a clear voice rang out on the air ; 

“ For your great mother’s bones search with diligent care, 
Then, prostrate on earth, say the prayers that you know, 
And singly the bones o’er your left shoulder throw.” 


A strange hearing that ; but Deucalion, he sped 
To perform as he might all the goddess had said, 
And called upon Pyrrha to move to her part, 
Nor fail for her duty to conquer her heart. 


But Pyrrha replied, with a mutinous air : 
“Seek your own mother’s bones, they may be here, or there, 
I’d not desecrate mine if I had them in view, 

Let Themis command me, and Juno plead too.’ 


’ 


She said; and Deucalion was puzzled and grieved, 
Respect for the dead was but right, he believed ; 

But soon his brow cleared, and he cried, “ On my word, 
The goddess ne’er meant their remains should be stirred : 
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“T'was our great mother Earth she thought of, no doubt, 
And now the enigma’s decidedly out ; 

The bones are the stones that lie scattered around, 

But once ribbed in ridges the fruit-bearing ground. 


“ Gather all that you can, and I'll do the same, 

Then we’ll lie down and call on Themis, by name, 
While we fling the stones back and see what takes place 
To re-people the earth with a beautiful race. 


“« For mortals obedient the gods will not mock ; 
If Themis but asks for the chips of the rock, 
*T were little to give her, *twere much to deny, 
And an insult to ask the wherefore and why.” 


To reasoning like this Pyrrha did not demur, 

But said the idea had been present to her, 

That she saw from the first what the goddess intended, 
And that sacrilege clearly her grace had offended. 





So soon on the earth they knelt as desired, 
Threw stones to the left and said prayers till they tired ; = 
When great was their wonder to see the stones grow € 
To columns of marble that glistened like snow : $ 


As if a great sculptor invisibly wrought, : 
From each marble pillar a figure was brought, x 
Of youth or of maiden, in beauty divine, A 
No blur on the surface or flaw in the line. 


From Deucalion’s stones the men took their frame ; 
From Pyrrha’s the women more gracefully came, 
And as the old couple looked on in amaze, 

sehold a blush creep o’er each fine chiselled face! 


The blank, upward eye answered back to the light, 

The snow-moulded bosom heaved fast with delight ; 

Feet moved and hands clasped as they sighted each other, 
And the statues embraced like sister and brother. 


So a beautiful race brought blessing for curse, 

The purified earth was their mother and nurse ; 

She saw Jove look on them with pleasure and pride, 
And singly she laid them to rest when they died. 


In her green lap she hid them and crowned them with flowers, 
While the winds moaned their dirge and the sky wept in showers; i 
But I wonder, don’t you, that Ovid was able : 
The tale of the Deluge to mix with his fable ; 


Deucalion’s a fuse of Pygmalion and Noah, 
The first did a statue he wrought at adore ; 
The gods gave it life and the marble grew warm, 
With a heart that could love and a soul that could charm. i 


How trivial these tales to that we all know, 

Of the ark and the dove, the leaf, and the bow! 

While we cull flow’rs of fancy, let’s treasure the Truth, | 
And make Knowledge the aim of our childhood and youth. 


Wie eri sg ees eO ar ntenic 
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pAMES Montcomery. 


v0 thousands of our readers in all 
» 3 parts of the world, the name of 
+ dames Montgomery has long been 

a household word. They have 

breathed forth their devotion in 
hymns which he has sung. They 
have felt the beauty or the pathos 
of lines in which his spirit found utter- 
H ance. Among our modern lyrists who 

have laid the tribute of their genius upon 
the sacred altar, he stands in the first rank. As 
in the case of Cowper, his most touching 
hymns were wrung from him by a severe ex- 
perience. They were the trembling utterance 
of his own grief and fear, and penitence and 
hope. Every line carries in it the thrill of the 
sensitive and struggling heart, finding peace and 
comfort in Christ alone. 

He was born at Irvine, a small seaport in 
Ayrshire, Scotland, November 4, 1771. His 
father—a humble craftsman—had been selected 
by the Moravians as a preacher, and removed to 
this place from his native Ireland. Here James 
was born and spent his early years. “I am a 
Scotchman,” said he, “because I was born in 
Scotland ; I ought to have been an Irishman, 
because both my parents were such; and I pass 
for an Englishman because I was caught young, 
and imported hither before I was six years old, 
and have never since seen my native country 
except as the dim wreath of haze from the top 
of Helvellyn and Skiddaw.” Fulneck, near Leeds, 
in Yorkshire, was his first English residence. 
Here, in a Moravian Institution, he spent his 
school days. The influence of a pious home and 
of parental instruction was confirmed by the 
fidelity of Christian teachers. An atmosphere of 
love surrounded him. ‘ Whatever we did,” he 
tells us, “was done in the name and for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, whom we were taught to regard 
in the amiable and endearing light of Friend 
and Brother.” 

But Fulneck was not a congenial place for 
Montgomery. Poetry was not encouraged there, 
and already he aspired to become a poet. Dili- 
gence in study was required, and he was but a 
fitful applicant to text-books. Cowper had more 
of a charm for him than the ancient classics ; 
and other muses introduced to him through the 
poet’s corner of a village newspaper, spoiled the 
fascination of a recitation room, if it had any. 
At ten years of age, he became an inveterate 
rhymester. A well-filled volume of his own 


verses attested an industry not devoted to the 
object that his teachers would have counselled. 
He was “admonished,” but the ivy-clad ruins of 
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Kirkstall Abbey, and the odd-shaped hills of the 
landscape, on which he loved to gaze, only made 
the drill of Latin verbs and Greek translations 
more repulsive. He did not amend his ways. 
School tasks were more irksome than ever. The 
hope that he would one day be fitted for the 
ministry died away. It was resolved that he 
should “be put to business.” Apprenticed to a 
Moravian grocer at Mirfield, he sold bread, wrote 
poetry, and played with a hautboy for a year 
and a half. But discontent grew upon him. He 
was uneasy and resolved to see the world. Yet 
even here a strange fidelity to early principle was 
manifest in a step which he afterwards thought 
mistaken. He had just received a suit of new 
clothes, but he left them behind because “ he did 
not think his little services had earned them.” 
Thus at the age of sixteen he was a wanderer in 
the world. His parents had gone on a mission 
to the West Indies, where they soon died, and he 
was without a home. In his aimless wanderings 
he at last found employment at Wath, in a 
grocer’s store. His most genial acquaintance 
here was a neighbouring bookseller, who fondly 
criticised his poems, awarding them high merit. 
Through his recommendation, Montgomery was 
persuaded to offer them to a London publisher. 
The publisher declined the offer, but discovering 
the author’s merit, offered him a clerkship. For 
a year Montgomery filled the post, but at length, 
weary of London, returned to his old position at 
Wath, where he was warmly welcomed. Harsh 
experience had disturbed his poetic dreams, and 
he was looking about for some more inviting 
employment for a livelihood. On one of his 
collecting excursions for the house he was con- 
nected with, he saw a newspaper advertisement 
which attracted his attention. 

Joseph Gales, printer, bookseller, auctioneer 
and editor of the Sheffield Register, wanted an 
assistant. Montgomery offered himself, and was 
accepted. Here, in the poet’s corner of the 
provincial sheet, he found a place for his lucu- 
brations. Stories, squibs, satires, and sonnets 
over which he afterwards mourned as “ youthful 
follies,” acquired for him a local celebrity. But 
troublous times came. A whisper of dissent 
from the measures of Government was constructed 
into libel, if not treason. Montgomery’s employer 
for a trivial cause, incurred suspicion; and to 
escape the outrageous penalty which would almost 
have been sure to follow an unrighteous prosecu- 
tion, fled the country. With his disappearance, 
his paper was discontinued. But the last issue 
of the Register contained a prospectus for the 
Iris. Montgomery was its editor. With little 
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of the partisan, he was indignant at the intolerant 
and tyrannic measures of the Government. He, 
too, fell under suspicion. This of itself consti- 
tuted his crime ; and for acts which could have 
implied no criminal intent, he was twice sent to 
prison and fined, first twenty and afterwards 
thirty pounds. Other expenses of his trial were 
still greater. It was a sore calamity to one as 
dependant as Montgomery upon his own exertions, 
while prison confinement was severe upon a 
frame already far from robust. But friends 
gathered round him. A large share of his 
expenses was cheerfully borne by others. John 
Pye-Smith, better known in these days for his 
work on “Scripture and Geology,” took his place 
at the head of the paper, and saved him the 
anxiety that his absence would otherwise have 
occasioned. Warned by experience, Montgomery 
was henceforth more cautious. His heart beat 
strong for freedom, and his whole soul glowed 
with indignation against the unjust measures of 
the Government. But free speech could not be 
allowed if it touched upon party questions ; and 
Montgomery, who could not endorse fully the 
views of either side, assumed for himself an 
independent course. It was one difficult to main- 
tain, but he succeeded—not, however, without 
the loss of some friendships, which he warmly 
cherished. Up to this time, his course, although 
changeable and inconstant, had been upright and 
outwardly moral. Many an incident had occurred 
to show that childhood’s lessons had by no means 
been wholly lost. But religious impressions in 
large measure had lost their hold upon his mind. 
The shifting scenes of early life, and the excite- 
ments of a public station, had diverted his atten- 
tion from that fidelity to Christian principle so 
characteristic of his early training. But now 
the long dormant power of the truth was revived 
in his soul. His sins troubled him. His mind was 
full of darkness. “What can I do?” he asks. 
“Tam tossed to and fro on a sea of doubts and 
perplexities; the farther I am carried from the 
shore where once I was happily moored, the 
weaker grow my hopes of ever reaching another 
where I may anchor in safety.” But no doubts 
could shake his conviction of the excellence of 
the religion of Christ. He had seen and known 
the power of a living faith. Ease and peace he 
well knew could be found for him in nothing 
else. Yet ease and peace he needed. Harsh 
trials had saddened his spirit. Cruel disappoint- 
ments had aggravated what he called his “ con- 
stitutional melancholy.” A feeble frame, often 
ailing, threw the burden of despondent moods 
upon his energies. Yet he knew full well that— 
“The world can never give 
The bliss for which we sigh.” 

“The education I received,” he says, “inde- 

pendent of all these, has for ever incapacitated 
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me from being contented and happy under any 
other form of religion than of that which [ 
imbibed with my mother’s milk ; at the same 
time my restless mind, and my wild and ungo- 
vernable imagination, have long ago broken 
loose from the anchor of faith, and have been 
driven, the sport of winds and waves, over an 
ocean of doubts, round which every coast is 
defended by the rocks of despair that forbid me 
to enter the harbour in view.” Several years 
later, at the age of thirty-five, he writes to a 
friend : “ During the whole of the last month I 
have been sinking in despondency, till I have 
hardly had the spirit to languish through my 
ordinary drudgery of business.” Undoubtedly, 
physical infirmity and disease—as in Cowper’s 
case—had much to do with his spiritual frames. 
* So much confusion and doubt, and darkness 
and desolation comes into my soul,” he writes, 
“that the powers of my mind seem paralysed, 
the affections of my heart withered, and every 
stream of hope or comfort passed away.” But 
at the same time, “colds, coughs, pains in the 
chest, numbness of brain,” and other alarming 
symptoms afflicted him. Yet through all this 
varied and often depressing experience, his soul 
was nearing that settled peace which sheds so 
sweet and hallowed a beauty over the closing 
half of his long and useful life. Even in his 
desponding mood, he says ; “ Do not be alarmed 
on my account. I am not despairing ; God is 
only humbling me under His mighty hand, and 
I bow to the chastisement and kiss the rod that 
smites me, as I lie in the dust of self-abasement 
and self-abhorrence at His feet.” This long 
struggle with darkness and despair, this wrestling 
with inward doubts was a sore discipline, which, 
beyond a doubt, was designed that the crushed 
spirit might yield a sweeter fragrance of 
devotion. ‘ : ar A eee 

But the day dawned at last. England was 
just then the theatre of a revived Christian 
activity. Into measures of benevolence and 
reform, Montgomery threw all the glow and 
fervour of his spirit kindled by their influence. 
From this period we hear no more of his gloom. 
He determines to do what he has never done yet, 
seek the privileges of Christian communion. 

All forms of piety were dear and cherished, but 
early associations carried him back to the simple 
forms of the Moravian Church. There he felt 
that he had at last found a home, and how 
warmly he appreciated its friendly welcome and 
sweet companionship may be seen in those well- 
known lines that wake a quick response in every 
Christian heart :— 


“People of the living God, 
I have sought the world around ; 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 
-Peace and comfort nowhere found ; 
Now to you my spirit turns,” etc. 
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“ Rejoice with me,” he says to his brother and 
sister ; “ Rejoice with me, my dearest friends, for 
this unspeakable privilege bestowed on so un- 
worthy and so ungrateful a prodigal as I have 
been. Tell all the good brethren and sisters 
whom I know at Bristol, this great thing which 
the Lord hath done for me.” From this 
moment the discordant elements of his life are 
harmonised. The storm and cloud are passed, 
and the sunshine of peace rests upon his soul. 
Every good cause enlisted his sympathy. The 
Sabbath-school, missions, the spread of the 
Bible, found in him a ready and _ eloquent 
advocate. 

Meanwhile his poems had found publishers. 
His anonymous pieces had been gathered up by 
Dr. Aikin, who praised their unknown author. 
Southey and Wordsworth sought hisacquaintance. 
“The Wanderer of Switzerland” made him many 
friends ; it became widely popular, so that the 
Edinburgh Review growled over the issue of a 
third edition. Other poems followed. “The 
West Indies,” and “ The World before the Flood,” 
increased his reputation. The profits of their 
publication relieved him from anxiety. He 
withdrew from the editorship of the Jris after 
his long connection with it of nearly a quarter 
of a century. But it was not to indulge in 
idleness. He was more busy than ever. He 
was called upon to lecture in London and else- 
where. With these invitations he complied to a 
limited extent, never forgetful, however, of the 
higher objects which claimed his attention. 
Everywhere his thoughts were directed to 
objects of Christian beneficence. By tongue 
and pen and personal influence and charity, 
liberal according to his means, he encouraged 
every enterprise abroad and at home, which 
promised results to the glory of God or the good 
of man. Some of his most genial lyrics now 
first saw the light ; nor can we altogether assent to 
his view of the matter when he says, speaking of 
his “many labours, trials and afflictions in the 
plain prose of human life:” “The poetry of my 
heart has been blighted and withered in the 
cold mildews and dry blasts which have gone 
over me.” Even under the burden of his four- 
score years, the spirit of the Christian poet glows 
within him—to our apprehension—as warmly as 
ever. To the very last, he is still the same 
thoughtful, kind - hearted, unwearied disciple, 
and a noble grandeur overspreads the evening 
landscape of his useful and happy life. He died 
on the last day of April, 1854, mourned by 
thousands who followed him to the grave, but 
leaving to tens of thousands across broad oceans, 
the sense of a sore and of almost a personal 
bereavement. 
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Of modern lyrists, whose hymns grace our 
collections, none writes in a sweeter or more 
devout spirit than Montgomery. His lines on 
“ Prayer ” are familiar among Christians of every 
name; and they kindle in us, as we sing them, 
the very feelings they portray. The hymn com- 
mencing, “Come to Calvary’s holy mountain,” 
could scarce have been indited except by one 
who had felt the grievous burden of sin, and 
heard in his own soul the terrible thunders of 
Sinai. Where has “the mind that was in 
Christ,” been more vividly exhibited as a lesson, 
than in those verses, which breathe throughout 
them a calm submission and a cheerful denial, 
beginning,— 

‘ Father of eternal grace ; 

Glorify Thyself in me?” 


Many a one has felt the charm of the hymn, 
“Go to dark Gethsemane,” so touching and 
plaintive, the evident outpouring of genuine 
feeling, without knowing it was from the pen of 
Montgomery. “Jesus, | my cross have taken ;” 
“Know, my soul, thy full salvation ;” “ O God, 
thou art my God alone ;” and “Oh, where can 
rest be found” are the opening lines of hymns 
which have become widely known and warmly 
cherished. 

There are many others that have found a 
welcome place in the devotions of the Church, 
for which we are indebted to his quiet genius. 
So uniformly are they marked by the peculiar 
stamp of his mind—a sweet and tender spirit, 
simple but tasteful language, and an unaffected 
grace of expression thrown around most striking 
and beautiful thoughts, that we have sometimes 
recognised them as his, before we had ascertained 
by reference that he was the author. 

It is by his lyrical and devotional poems that 
Montgomery will be best known. His longer 
works were by no means failures, but they lack 
that grand unity which is necessary to secure 
them an enduring fame. Their excellence is 
that of the varied landscape where successive 
scenes enchant us, but only as we move and 
change from our first position. Montgomery’s 
genius was not of the Titanic order. It was 
more adapted to polish and set the most exquisite 
gems, than it was to hew mountains. In his 
own proper sphere he had scarcely a rival. His 
experience of the power of the Gospel places a 
wide gulf between his compositions and those of 
a Byron or a Moore. His hymns are not like 
their songs. Beautiful as they are in imagery, 
and glowing as they are in their diction, we 
value them far more as they breathe the humility, 
penitence, and rapture of Christian devotion.— 
Selected. 
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BY GOLDSMITH’S GRAVE. 


By foLpsmITHS GRAVE, 


E have been saunter- 
ing, if such a word 
can be applied 
to progression 
through a_ busy 
city thoroughfare, 
along Fleet Street 
for the last half- 
hour ; elbowed by 
the passers by— 
printers’ boys, 
solicitors’ clerks, 
people hurrying 
to and from the 
various great 
newspaper offices 
—perhaps an 
august editor 

among them—merchants, traders, “all the 

world and his wife,” as the Frenchman has 
it; and, rather weary of the rush and rattle, 
the incessant noise and turmoil, we turn aside 
down that low, wide archway opposite the end of 

Chancery Lane. 

As if by magic, the sounds die away, and 
after a few steps further, we are in a different 
world. True, there is hurry and bustle still 
visible, but it is individual, not general. We 
step out of the way to avoid the passer-by, 
intent on his own affairs; but we are no longer 
driven along by the crowd, forced to follow a 
certain course and method of progression 
whether we wish to or not. And we have not 
by the change left classic ground behind us. 
We have quitted Fleet Street, the home and 
abiding place of journalism and literature; but 
we are in a’spot not less sacred to the memories 
of author and writer,—the Temple. For a 
moment, forgetting the later days, the mind 
goes back through the centuries to sterner 
times, when the brethren of the Temple, half 
monks, half soldiers, stood among the first of 
the military orders of Europe. Far away in 
the Holy Land, through six Crusades, the white 
mantles of the Templars had gleamed before 
the eyes of the Moslem. Riding in the van of 
battle with a Cour de Lion, a Geoffrey, or a 
Louis, the spears of the Temple had proved 
their prowess, and made for themselves a name 
in Christendom. 

But the same fate pursued them, the same 
law governed them, as ever pursues and governs 
men banded together for a common aim— 
austerity and poverty had marked their early 
days; pride and luxury heralded their fall. 
More than once the fortune of war had turned 





against them; and the Order by its losses in 
battle had been decimated, and almost destroyed. 
But it had ever regained strength, and lived 
and flourished till the Crusades had ceased. 
And then the end came. Their rules, revised 
by St. Bernard himself, were seventy-two in 
number, and of a most austere kind. 

The accusations brought against them, that 
is, those resident in England, were almost as 
many. They were accused of denying Christ, 
of trampling the cross under foot, of wor- 
shipping a cat, of denying the sacraments of 
their Church, and of worshipping idols. In 
all there were sixty-five charges. They had, 
by their pride and arrogance, stirred the 
popular dislike; and thus it came that the 
accusations were eagerly pressed and readily 
believed. 

On the Continent, many went to the stake ; 
in England, though less severely dealt with, the 
effect was the same. The Order fell into dis- 
repute, and some two hundfed years after its 
foundation by Baldwin of Jerusalem, it was 
abolished by Pope Clement V. But its 
memory lasts ; and the Church of the Temple, 
hard by where we now stand, has kept and 
keeps it green. One of the few—there are but 
four — round churches in England, it is also 
one of the most beautiful. In the old days 
disobedient brethren were scourged .by the 
Master ; and on Fridays publicly whipped in 
the church itself. On the floor lie the mail- 
clad effigies of the “ Assoeiates of the Temple,” 
one here and there with crossed legs, denoting 
the crusading vow. But the Temple and its 
precincts, with the abolition of the Order, 
passed from the men of battle to the men of 
law—from sword and shield to goosequill and 
parchment. Old customs still lasted. The 
attendants at table were called paniers, as 
formerly. The expulsion for misconduct, the 
dining in pairs, the locking out of chambers, 
still kept hold of the more modern society ; 
and the old method of creating that almost 
extinct body, the sergeants-at-law, resembled in 
most, if not all, particulars the ceremony of 
receiving Fratres Servientes into the brother- 
hood of the Temple. 

Round and about the church strolled Chaucer 
and Gower; and in its gardens, so the legend 
runs, the representatives of the rival Houses 
of Lancaster and York chose their rival roses, 
red and white. Later yet, and Templar and 
Alsatian, the students of law, and the denizens 
of Whitefriars hard by, met in fierce conflict 
“many a time and oft.” 



























But to the lover of literature the charm of 
the Temple lies not in its historical associations, 
rich as they are; not in the thoughts and 
pictured fancies of steel-clad knight, or silk- 
clad lawyer, but in a few names,'that he would 
not willingly let die—the names of Johnson, 
Lamb, and Goldsmith. The first lies among 
England’s greatest dead, in England’s proudest 
resting-place, “the Abbey.” No need to say 
“of Westminster.” Every Englishman who 
knows his country’s history knows what is 
meant by that brief reference, by those two 
words “the Abbey.” 

Kindly, whimsical “Elia” rests in the quiet 
Edmonton churchyard, far away; and the 
careless, thoughtless author of the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” lies here, in this churchyard of the 
Temple, but the exact spot is unknown 
now. 

But near to the place, if not upon it, where 
he was believed to have been interred, are two 
slanting stones, each leaning against the other, 
and having on their sides the poet’s name and 
the date of his death. 

One cannot help thinking, as one stands by 
the humble, unnoticed tomb, that it was a pity 
that Lamb, Johnson, and Goldsmith were not 
contemporaries. Surely, that East India House 
clerk would have been acceptable as a companion 
to careless Oliver, and by his own queer ways 
and fancies have recommended himself to “Ursa 
Major.” One can imagine the three—had it 
been possible — strolling along the Temple 
terrace, lounging in the Temple gardens; the 
great Doctor, rolling from side to side, uttering 
some lofty thought, in that ponderous style he 
made his own in words and writings; Lamb, 
as opportunity served, striking in with some 
whimsy or witticism, bright, keen, yet always 
kindly ; and Goldsmith, chiming in now and 
then, as Washington Irving says of him, 
“heedless, too often illogical, always on the 
kind-hearted side of the question, and prone to 
redeem himself by lucky hits.” 

All this is only a fancy. But to the reader, 
these men, these literary giants, whatever their 
failings in other ways, become companions ; 
—companions, it is true, from the Land of 
Shadows, unreal, unsubstantial, but not the less 
welcome and remembered. They and their 
works react on each other in our minds ; and 
here, as we stand, by this quiet tomb in the very 
heart of this mighty city, the man, known only 
through his writings and memoirs, is with us, 
though unseen. 

A true Bohemian was he, improvident, care- 
less, enjoying life, in his youth at least—for he 
spent two years when he had attained his 
majority in strolling about the country near his 
native place of Pallas or Pallasmore, Co. 
Longford, Ireland, sharing in the villagers’ 
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sports. Thus in “The Deserted Village,” he 
says :— 


‘How often have I blessed the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play ; 
And all the village train, from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 
And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground ; 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went round.” 


After these two years he went wandering 


sabout, taking his passage in a ship to America, 


and then remaining on shore till the vessel had 
sailed ; then, at the instance of his friends, going 
off to London to study law. They had fur- 
nished him with fifty pounds; but when he 
reached Dublin, his improvident habits were too 
strong, and the money was squandered. But he 
was ashamed of his own carelessness, and 
remained for some time without applying for 
further help. But his condition came to their 
knowledge, and they sent for him to come home, 
which, having no means of support, he was glad 
to do. And now Oliver, after failing in his 
attempts at clerical—for it was originally in- 
tended that he should enter the church—and 
legal life, he was told by another and distant 
relative, the Dean Goldsmith of Cloyne, that he had 
better enter the medical profession. Again his 
relatives equipped him, and he went to Edin- 
burgh. Here he was for two years, and then 
went on the Continent. 

His money came, his money went—it was 
always so with Oliver. He borrowed some more for 
travelling expenses, and then expended it on 
some choice tulip bulbs for his uncle, forgetting 
that he was thus depriving himself of the means 
of continuing his journey. Ashamed to appeal 
for more, he set off to travel on foot, his whole 
equipment, beside a change of clothing, being a 
flute and one guinea. For a time he acted as 
tutor to a tradesman’s son, but soon tired of the 
occupation. “ Avarice,” he says, “ was his pupil’s 
prevailing passion. He understood the art of 
guiding in money concerns better than I.” That 
being so, it is no wonder that tutor and pupil 
soon parted. But in his wanderings, especially 
in Italy, he hit upon an odd plan of procuring 
shelter and food. “I had acquired,” he says, 
“a skill in disputation. In all the foreign 
universities and convents there are upon certain 
days philosophical theses maintained against 
every adventitious disputant, for which, if the 
champion opposes with any dexterity, he can 
claim a gratuity in money, a dinner, and a bed 
for one night.”” And thus he wandered on, till 
weary of travelling, he determined to return 
home, and, after some difficulty, succeeded in 
doing so. And once back, he remained in the 
metropolis, save for an occasional jaunt or so, 
until his death. And the current of his life, 
alternating between brightness and sadness, 
flowed slowly on: one day exulting in unlooked- 
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or prosperity and recklessly flinging away— 
there is no other word for it—the money that 
his drudgery and toil had procured ; the next 
day forced to borrow for a dinner, or, as often 
as not, go dinnerless altogether. _ It was from 
no want of literary genius that he suffered 
poverty and want. The author of “The Vicar 
of Wakefield” and “The Deserted Village” was 
no common writer. The man who could win 
the esteem and the affection of Johnson and 
Reynolds was no common literary hack ; though 
his improvidence and recklessness forced him to 
do hack work for bread. 

“Both Johnson and Goldsmith,” says 
Washington Irving, “had struggled from early 
life with poverty, but had struggled in different 
ways. Goldsmith, buoyant, heedless, sanguine, 
tolerant of evils, and easily pleased, had shifted 
along by any temporary expedient ; cast down 
at every turn, but rising again with indomitable 
good humour. Johnson, melancholy and 
hypochondriacal, and prone to apprehend the 
worst, yet sternly resolute to battle with and 
conquer it. . . Goldsmith had an unfor- 
tunate facility for borrowing, and helping him- 
self along by the contributions of his friends, no 
doubt trusting, in his hopeful way, of one day 
making restitution. Johnson never hoped, and 
therefore never borrowed.” And thus was it 
all through life with poor Oliver. Always the 
same—kindly, careless, hopeful and yet impro- 
vident and extravagant, marring his own efforts, 
staying his own progress, and with perhaps more 
sorrow in his heart than those who knew him 
ever gave him credit for. There are some 
sorrowful lines in one of his best-known produc- 
tions that bear out such a view :— 


‘Tn all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amid these humble bowers to lay me down: 

To husband out life’s taper at the close 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose. 

I still had hopes—for pride attends us still, 
Amid the swains to show my book-learned skill. 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt and all I saw: 

And as a hare, whom hounds and. horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from which at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at home at last.” 


One can scarcely help thinking that, had his 
means and position permitted, a quiet domestic 
life would have improved and steadied him. So 
affectionately and kindly a nature as his surely 
would have been happiest in a pleasant home. 


But there must have been a firmer hand to con- 
trol finances than his, or the home would have 
been lost almost as soon as won. As it was, when 
death came, it found him in the rooms in the 
Temple which he had so long inhabited. His 
staircase was crowded at the time of his last 
illness with the poor, the infirm, the needy, and 
others, to whom, even in his own poverty, he 
had never turned a deaf ear. 

“Is your mind at ease ?” they asked as they 
bent over him; and there came the sorrowful 
answer—“ No, it is not!” Those were his last 
words. Who can tell whether or not the spirit, 
striving to escape, saw but too clearly, in that 
supreme moment, how, in some respects, life 
had been wasted, opportunities had been lost, 
powers had been misspent ? Who can gauge the 
depths of sorrow into which the mind might 
sink ere life and toil were done ? 

They told Johnson, and he sank into gloom 
and sorrow, as one who loses a dear and valued 
friend. They told Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
he threw aside his brush: ‘ I can work no more 
to-day.” Burke, when the news came to him, 
burst into tears: and a lowlier friend, one Dr. 
McDonnell, whom, when a poor student, Gold- 
smith had befriended and employed, tells us that 
he wept bitterly when the tidings came. “A 
blank,” says McDonnell, “came over my heart 
as if I had lost one of my nearest relatives.” 

So he passed away, and even the exact spot 
where he was laid remains unknown ; but it is 
sufficient to be sure that it was in the Temple 
where he had dwelt so long, where the grey old 
church could cast its shadows over his last rest- 
ing place—where his dust, mingling with that 
of warrior, monk, or haughty baron, might 
securely rest. Turn away from the stones. 
Leave them where they lie, too often unknown 
and unnoticed. Leave the silent dead where 


Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside 


them ; 
Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at 


rest and for ever ; 
Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are 


busy ; 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased 
from their labours ; 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed 
their journey. 


The men of action—chieftain, soldier, monk 
—have done their work, have passed away, and 


are forgotten. The poet never dies ! 


R. Sranspy WILLIAMS. 




















LL the false and deceptive systems 
of merely human religion have 
had this one certainty about 
them—the certainty of destroying 
all who embraced them, and of 

perishing at last themselves. New 

delusions are constantly rising. Old 
ones are as constantly passing away. The 
priesthood of error taught one falsity 
yesterday ; they teach another to-day— 
to be followed perhaps by a worse one to-morrow. 
The man who seeks to put his trust in any of 
these earth-born religions is tortured and 
mocked by their uncertainty, their utter want 
of anything stable in themselves, or anything 
to guide and sustain those who embrace them. 
Like the treacherous signal-boats that are 
sometimes stationed by the wreckers off an 
iron - bound coast, these shifting systems are 
continually changing their places. Like them, 
they attract only to bewilder, and allure only to 
destroy. The unwary mariner follows them 
with a trembling uncertainty, and only finds 
out where he is when he feels his ill - fated 
vessel crashing into a thousand fragments on 
the beach. But how different from these 
floating and delusive systems is that unchanging 

Gospel of Christ which stands forth like the 

towering light - house of Eddystone, with its 

beacon-blaze streaming far out over the mid- 

night sea! The angry waves, through many a 

long year, have rolled in, thundering against its 

base. The winds of heaven have warred 
fiercely around its pinnacle; the rains have 
dashed against its gleaming lantern! But 
there it stands. It moves not. It trembles 
not ; for it is “founded on a rock.” Year 
after year, the storm-stricken mariner looks out 
for its starlike light, as he sweeps in through the 
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British Channgl. It is the first object that 
meets his eye, as he returns to his homeward 
voyage ;—it is the last which he beholds long 
after his native land has sunk behind the 
evening wave. 

So is it with the unchanging Gospel of Christ. 
While other systems rise and change, and pass 
into nothingness, this Gospel (like its immutable 
Author) is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. While other false and flashing lights are 
extinguished, this the “true light,” ever 
shineth. The Christian goes to his Bible, and 
finds it always the same. The life - giving 
doctrines of the Cross which first brought 
peace to his soul are still his solace ; the pre- 
cepts of the Divine law are still his delight. 
They have never lost their ability to guide him, 
or their power to console him. 

He has seen the hope of the hypocrite perish 
like the spider’s web; he has seen the man 
who trusted in some infidel error sinking under 
the agonies of remorse; he has seen one 
delusive system fail after another, but the 
Gospel of his Master yet abideth, the “ wisdom 
of God and the power of God unto salvation.” 
His own riches may have taken to themselves 
wings and flown away, but nothing can rob him 
of that priceless treasure, his Gospel-hope. 

The friends of his early years have gone 
down, one by one, “to darkness and the worm;” 
but that Almighty Friend whom the Gospel 
reveals yet remaineth “closer than a brother.” 
Upon this Gospel his fathers rested their 
hopes and pillowed their dying heads. Upon 
this he himself means to rest when his heart 
and flesh fail him ; and he trusts that it shall 
be the precious heritage of his descendants, 
long after his own corruptible body shall have 
mouldered into dust.—7’. L. Cuyler. 
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BY A BOOKWORM. 


F making many books there is no 
end. If Solomon the wise could 
so write when the world was 
young, in what terms can one 
fitly speak of the book manufac- 

ture, which proceeds at such a 


prodigious rate to-day. Dominie 
Sampson’s adjective does not seem to be 
- & expressive enough; though if this “ Book- 


worm” had that dear old character’s 
facile expression to bear it company it would stand 
for something considerable. ‘Thick as leaves 
in Vallambrosa,” is a well-worn comparison, and 
as the number of printed leaves is beginning to 
outstrip in number the leafy treasures of any 
forest, classic or otherwise, it is beginning to 
lack strength as an illustration. The rush of 
books which has set in from Paternoster Row 
and otherwhere is so great and so rapid that the 
reviewer needs a pair of seven-leagued boots 
and a magic pen to keep pace with it. A 
bookworm, however, has such a _ quiet, 
persevering, industrious, and incisive fashion 
of getting through his work (and other 
people’s) that he quickly gets a taste of the 
quality of the books which he operates among, 
and may to that extent be trusted as a guide to 
opinion. One thing the reader may be assured 
of—the * Bookworm” will honestly taste what 
he talks of, and will honestly talk of what he 
tastes. It is not likely that books that are 
either insipid, unpleasant, or deleterious, will 
find much mention here, and simply for this 
reason ; that “ Bookworm” has too much respect 
for his palate to concern himself much with 
them, and that time and space are too limited 
to admit of the introduction of such works as 
have neither the properties of food nor a pure 
and pleasant flavour to recommend them. 

As usual, the enterprising firm of Hodder 
and Stoughton is amongst the foremost and 
most successful caterers for the literary public. 
In an admirable biographical series of ‘ Men 
Worth Remembering,” Andrew Fuller, written 
by his son, takes a worthy place. As one of 
the founders, if not the actual founder, of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, Andrew Fuller will 
more and more be remembered among the roll 
of the good and great as one whose indomitable 
energy, indefatigable industry, and high capa- 
bilities were devoted to pure philanthropy and 
the extension of the kingdom of the Messiah. 
This cheap and handy volume is eminently 
readable. The Story of Naaman, by A. B. 





Mackay, a Canadian minister, is told in eight 
chapters, in which the well-worn but ever-new 
episode of the great captain’s leprosy and cure 
is told in a very fresh, graphic and instructive 
fashion, and should be largely read. Herein is 
Love, by H. D. Brown; clearly and simply 
written. Its theme is Divine love, which is 
reverently and impressively discoursed upon in 
a way calculated to uplift the thought and 
touch the heart. Origin and History of the 
New Testament, by James Martin, B.A.; with 
Preface and Critical Notes, by Rev. David 
Brown, D.D. The work of a painstaking and 
thoroughly capable scholar. It is thoroughly 
interesting, and contains in small compass a 
clear, full record of the history of the Book. 
‘aithful to the End; or, the Story of Emile 
Cook’s Life: a heart-stirring memoir of a 
noble and holy evangelist. Charles J. Finney, 
an Autobiography. The zeal and ability of 
this vigorous minister and intelligent theologian 
have long been known and acknowledged in 
two continents. His life-story is calculated to 
give nerve and stimulus to all who are engaged 
in evangelic work, and will be read with great 
interest by all who have been familiar with his 
long, useful career. G. F. Pentecost, D.D., a 
Biographical Sketch, with Bible Readings. 
The life and labours of Dr. Pentecost are 
arousing considerable interest in America ; and 
there is no question that his methods of pre- 
senting evangelic truth are eminently fitted to 
succeed. The Bible readings are really good, 
and have a freshness about them which is in 
itself refreshing; notably his wise talk on 
Worldly Amusements. The Innocents, Poem 
in Three Books, by Samuel Wray, will have 
special value, as it has a special mission to 
parents, and those who are engaged in the 
training of the young for Christ. A better 
book for a present to bereaved parents, it 
would be difficult to find. From end to end it 
breathes for them solace and comfort and hope. 
It is characterised by true poetic force; as 
witness the following lines :— 


“She passed away. She did not lose 
The life her Maker gave. 
She shakes not in the chilly dews, 
That settle on her grave. 


She sleeps not on the windy knoll, 
Where love has made her bed. 

She recks not of the storms that roll 
And riot o’er her head. 


She is not lost. She does not lie 
Beneath the light of day. 

She is not dead. She could not die. 
She only passed away.” 
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The Pioneer Boy, and How He Became 
President, by W. M. Thayer. This charming 
life of America’s martyred patriot, Abraham 
Lincoln, from the deft and skilful pen of the 
author of From the Log Cabin to the White 
House, is a noble book for young people. 
The life of James A. Garfield, under the above 
title, is now published in a cheap shilling 
edition. God’s Light in Dark Clouds, is by 
Dr. T. L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn. It is only 
necessary to say that Dr. Cuyler’s pre-eminently 
attractive pen is here as evident as ever. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, too, are 
always to be trusted in the matter of fiction. 
If that kind of literature bears the name of 
this firm, it may be taken for granted that the 
young folks will not only be none the worse for 
it, which is saying much, but better, which is 
saying more. Of this class are Friar Hilde- 
brand’s Cross; or, the Monk of Tavistock 
Abbey, by M. A. Paull; James Braithwaite, 
the Supercargo, by the late lamented Mr. 
Kingston ; Nettie and Kate; or, the Onward 
Heights of Life; Yensie Walton, by 8. R. 
Graham Clarke ; and Links in Rebecca’s Life, 
by Pansy. Each of these is beautifully, even 
handsomely, got up; and having passed each 
of them through that strait critical sieye—the 
judgment of readers in their teens,—it must be 
added that they are interesting, some of them 
notably so, and highly instructive, too. © 





From James Nisbet and Co. we have received 
A Noble Vine; or, Practical Thoughts on 
Our Lords Last Parable, by J. Jackson 
Wray. In this small volume the author has 
sought to extract life-lessons for Christian 
faith and conduct from the “Parable of the 
Vine.” The Vine, the Branches, the Fruit, the 
Husbandman, are the principal divisions. 
Each of these is dealt with in a short chapter. 
Under “The Husbandman,” for instance, we 
have Property, Culture, Training, Pruning, 
Protection, Results. It will scarcely do, in 
these pages, to pass any encomium upon it, 
seeing the relation of the author to GOLDEN 
Hours. But the opinion of the Christian 
World may be quoted: “Brief chapters, 
lighted with poetry, which many hearts will 
find very helpful.” We hope it may not be 
forgotten during the season of Christmas and 
New Year’s presents. The same firm have now 
republished Chronicles of Capstan Cabin, by 
the same author. It contains nearly eighty 
stories for young folks, in prose and verse. It 
is lavishly illustrated, and of it the Christian 
says, “It is a perfect store of instructive and 
entertaining reading.” From these publishers 
we have also, With the Prophets Joel, Amos, 
and Jonah, by A. C. Thiselton. We have 


here a series of racy, warm-hearted, and useful 
lectures on subjects from these three minor 
prophets. It is a capital book. 


From Elliot Stock comes The Vision of 
Patmos, by Rev. W. R. Stephens, M.A. We 
are told that the profits of this book are to be 
devoted to a fund for building a new English 
church at Brussels. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that these earnest pages will find many readers ; 
also Comfort, a Book for the Cottage, which 
is little and good, and calculated to do good. 
We wish it may be sown broadcast among those 
for whom its pages are mainly intended. 

My Neighbour’s Windows, by Emilie 
Searchfield, F. E. Longley, 39, Warwick Lane, 
is a collection of short stories, told with a good 
purpose, and told very well. From Houlston 
and Son we have a new edition of HKnquire 
Within upon Everything. It is a marvel of 
cheapness, of usefulness, and of comprehensive- 
ness. Nearly 900,000 copies have been sold, 
and it would not be surprising if the sales 
reached 900,000 more. 








Mistaken Signs is the title of an unusually 
clever and useful little book, by the Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson. Its contents comprise a series of 
thoughtful and practical papers on Christian 
life and experience ; and the various topics are 
treated in a vigorous and manly fashion. 
Crisp, nuggetty sentences are strewed along its 
pages in pleasant plentifulness, and the tone 
and tenor of the whole book is excellent. 
Space will not admit of lengthy quotation, but 
a few very short ones wili give the reader a 
taste of its quality. Speaking of “ vapour” as 
an emblem of life, the author says,— 

“Tf our life is to be beautiful and blessed, 
we must place it on a right basis. Look at the 
vapour, when it trails along the earth—cold, 
ashen, bewildering, unwholesome, choking, 
deadly! But see the same vapour drawn up 
into heaven, see it glowing with the coloured 
brightness of gold and beryl, topaz, chrysolite, 
and sapphire, and you might think it the holy 
city that John saw, having the glory of God, 
and whose light was like a jasper stone, clear 
as crystal. Human life is nothing until you 
lift it into the sky. Our great fault is that we 
live too near the ground, and therefore is our 
life full of perplexity and sadness. Let us 
mount nearer heaven, and the rich and strange 
shall become familiar; our soul shall be pure, 
our path luminous, our hope sublime, our joy 
full.” Here is a lesson on Caution :— 

“Narrow escapes gender presumption in 


foolish man, but the wise are admonished. It 
is silly to imagine we bear a charmed life. 
presumption has not 
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occasion of our danger. Naturalists tell us that 
amongst birds and butterflies the swiftest, 
strongest flyers approach man much nearer than 
those with weaker wings, feeling confident that 
they can dart away from any threatened danger, 
and this misplaced confidence brings them into 
the net of the collector. How often have we 
indulged a confidence similarly inspired and 
misplaced, being betrayed into the very shadow 
of doom.” 

In a masterly paper on “The Wealth of 
Life,” we come upon the following :— 

“ Annually, when the ice breaks up in Russia, 
the Czar goes in state to drink of the River 
Neva, and having drunk, it was long the 
custom for the Czar to return the cup to his 
attendants full of gold; but year by year 
it became so much larger that at length a 
stipulated sum was paid instead of the old 
largesse. But however large the vessel we 
bring to God, and however much it increases 
in capacity with the discipline of years, God 
shall make it to overflow with that peace and 
love, and love and joy, which is better than 
rubies and much fine gold.” Mistaken Signs 
is published by T. Woolmer, 66, Paternoster Row. 


From Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., No. 
1, Paternoster Square, comes Caedmon's Vision, 
and other Poems, by Sarson J. Ingham. 
This writer, whose superior talent is familiar 
to the readers of GoLDEN Howurs, and who has 
made a name for herself in the walks of 
literature, shows her customary cunning in this 
choice selection of poems from :her own pen. 
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“‘Caedmon’s Vision,” which gives the title to the 
book, exhibits the true poetic afflatus, though 
to our thinking, it is surpassed by some of the 
minor poems, notably that entitled “A Sleeping 
Poet,” and “A Birmingham Hero.” One 
short extract from this attractive volume must 
suffice :— 


VOICELESS PRAYER. 


Times there are with us, when we cannot word 

The prayers which mount from the perturbéd heart 
Up to God’s throne. Are, then, such prayers unheard? 
We are like Hannah when her lips were stirred, 

The while no sound escaped. The inward smart 

Was witnessed in their tremor. Yet, white-stoled, 
Her heart’s desire stood after in the fane, 

Which was the world’s sure wonder. Awed, yet bold, 
Let us bow silent heads, nor think that vain, 

E’en though the agony remain untold. 

God needeth not for praise cathedral strain ; 

Nor reckoneth He our thanks by gifts of gold. 

The songless bird, if loving, God doth love— 

Not more His lark’s loud-singing than His dove. 





:0: 
A Pocket Epition of the 
TESTAMENT has just been published by the 
Oxford University Press, at 1s. 6d. It gives 
the Revised and Authorised Versions side by 
side, and few things are more interesting than 
to follow down the column, and to see at a 
glance where the wise men of to-day have 
improved upon the translation of two hundred 
years ago. An edition of the OxrorD BIBLE 
FOR TEACHERS has now been prepared with the 
two Versions arranged in this manner, and it 
forms the most complete repository for the 
teacher that can be imagined. 





PARALLEL NEW 


GATHERINGS. 


INTELLIGENCE IN ANIMALS. — About twelve 
years since, when I was living at Richmond, I had 
a fine black retriever. She was an exceedingly 
docile, tractable animal with people, but always 
shunned animals, even those of her own species. 
One day, walking with her through the streets of 
the town, she was persecuted by a large, coarse, 
ill-bred, bull-dog; she snapped at him several 
times. Presently I turned down to the water-side; 
to my surprise, here she began playing with the 
dog, and soon after she gambolled about in shallow 
water with him, occasionally swimming. All at 
once he got out of his depth, and, to my astonish- 
ment and dismay, she got him by the nape of the 
neck and kept his head under water. I shouted 
“Down, Prin, down!” but of this she took no 
notice, until she had almost suffocated him ; then 
she let him go, and he dragged himself out of the 
water, and slunk away with his tail between his 
legs, and went his way, a sadder, and I hope a 
wiser dog.— J. Browning. 


THe THICKNESS OF A Hatr.—The microscope 
shows the variation in the thickness of human 
hair from the 1-250th to the 1-600th part of an 
inch ; but, notwithstanding such fineness, it is a 
massive cable in comparison with some other 
fibres. Thus the thread of the silkworm is many 
times finer, being from the 1-1700th to the 
1-2000th of an inch. This, however, is nothing 
to the slenderness of the spider’s thread, which 
has been found in some instances to be no more 
than 1-30,000th of an inch in diameter. The 
fibres yielded by the vegetable kingdom are also 
of astonishing minuteness. Thus every fibre of 
flax is found to be composed of a bundle of other 
fibrils which are about 1-2500th of an inch in 
diameter. Similar fibres obtained from the pine- 
apple plant have been ascertained to be no more than 
1-5000th or even 1-7000th of an inch in diameter. 

A Minion Years.—Here is one way of con- 
veying to the mind some idea of what a million of 
years really is. Take a narrow strip of paper, an 
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inch broad or more, and 83 feet 4 inches long, and 
stretch it along the wall of a large hall, or round 
the walls of an apartment somewhat over 20 feet 
square. Recall to memory the days of your boy- 
hood, so as to get some adequate conception of 
what a period of a hundred years is. Then mark 
off from one of the ends of the strip one-tenth of 
an inch. The one-tenth of the inch will then 
represent one hundred years, and the entire length 
of the strip a million of years. It is well worth 
making the experiment, just in order to feel the 
striking impression that it produces on the mind. 
Could we stand upon the edge of a gorge, a mile- 
and-a-half in depth, that had been cut out of the 
solid rock by a tiny stream, scarcely visible at the 
bottom of this fearful abyss,and were we informed 
that this little streamlet was able to wear off 
annually only one-tenth of an inch from its rocky 
bed, what would our conception be of the pro- 
digious length of time that this stream must have 
taken to excavate the gorge? We should certainly 
feel startled when, on making the necessary 
calculations, we found that the stream had per- 
formed this enormous amount of work in some- 
thing less than a million of years.— Croll on 
“ Climate and Time.” 

ENGLISH AS THE SPEECH OF THE FUTURE.— 
The success of the English-speaking peoples as 
colonists, and their superior prolificness, are not 
the only reasons for thinking that the English 
tongue is destined to dominate the world. The 
flexibility and terseness of the English language 
has made it the language of international 
telegraphy, and from statistics just collected it 
appears to be the great newspaper language. In 
other words, it about equally divides the news 
papers of the world with all other tongues com- 
bined. The total number of newspapers and 
periodicals that are now published is given in 
H. P. Hubbard’s forthcoming “Newspaper and Bank 
Directory of the World,” as 34,274, with a circu- 
lation of about 116,000,000 copies; the annual 
aggregate circulation reaching, in round numbers, 
10,600,000,000 copies. Europe leads with 19,557, 
and North America follows with 12,400, the two 
together making over nine-tenths of all the 
publications in existence. Asia has 775; South 
America, 699 ; Australasia, 661; and Africa, 132. 
Of all these, 16,500 are printed in the English 
language, 7,800 in German, 3,850 in French, and 
over 1,600 in Spanish. There are 4,020 daily 
newspapers, 18,274 tri-weeklies and weeklies, and 
8,508 issued less frequently. It appears that while 
the annual aggregate circulation of publications 
in the United States is 2,600,000,000, that of Great 
Britain and Ireland is 2,260,000,000. — Scientific 
American. 

A Carnivorous Parrot.—The remarkable bird 
the Nestor notabilis, or Mountain Kea, of New 
Zealand, is a parrot of strong frame and powerful 
bill and claws, which were used, like those of all 
parrots, for obtaining a vegetable diet, until the 
colonists introduced sheep and pigs. As soon as 
this was done, the kea seems to have abandoned 
vegetable food, and to have taken entirely to flesh 
eating. He attacks sick, or dying, or disabled 
sheep, and, with his powerful cutting beak, opens 
a passage through the back, and eats the intestines. 
Even healthy animals are sometimes assailed by 


the Nestor notabilis, and there are sheep-runs in 
New Zealand where considerable losses have been 
incurred through these strange birds. The speci- 
men in the Zoological Gardens gave as much 
trouble to capture as an eagle, tearing the clothes 
of the shepherd, who knocked it down while 
pouncing on a lamb, and lacerating his hands. 
The kea scorns cooked meat, biscuits, fruit, or 
seeds, and likes raw mutton better than any food. 
He will tear the skin and flesh from a sheep's head 
after the furious fashion of a vulture— leaving 
nothing but the bare skull. He at one time holds 
the morsels in his lifted claw, after the style of 
parrots, and at another grips them under his feet 
while rending with his feet like a hawk. This is 
a curious example of change of habit, for there is 
every reason to believe that before sheep and pigs 
were introduced into New Zealand the kea was as 
frugiverous in its meals as most, if not all other, 
parrots. He will now eat pork and beef as well 
as mutton, and has become, in fact, utterly and 
hopelessly carnivorous. It is to be feared, after 
this example, that temptation is often fatal to 
birds and beasts, as well as man. Had it not been 
for Captain Cook and the English sheep flocks, the 
Nestor notabilis would have lived and died innocent 
of crime ; but now its blood-stained carcase is 
suspended outside many a sheepfold near Otago. 
Daily Telegraph. 


Rep Snow.—At a recent meeting of the San 
Francisco Microscopical Society, Dr. Harkness 
presented a bottle of red snow, which he had 
gathered last June on the Wasatch Mountains. 
The red snow was found on the north side of a 
spur which rose about 10,000 feet above the sea 
level. When fresh, the snow has the appearance 
of being drenched with blood, as though some 
very large animal had been killed. The red snow 
is caused by the presence of a one- celled plant 
called Protococcus nivalis, which reproduces itself 
by sub-division ; that is, the cell divides itself into 
several new cells. This is done with great rapidity, 
and a few cells lodged in the snow, under favour- 
able conditions, soon will give it the appearance 
called “red snow.’ It was remarked that the 
phenomena of red snow had been observed from 
the earliest times, as Aristotle has a passage which 
is thought to refer to it. The subject was, 
however, lost sight of until brought up by the 
investigations of Saussure, who found it on the 
Alps in 1760. He made chemical tests which 
showed him that the red colour was due to the 
presence of vegetable matter, which he supposed 
might be the pollen of some plant. In 1819, an 
Arctic expedition under Capt. Ross brought some 
specimens from the cliffs around Baffin’s Bay, and 
they were examined by eminent botanists, some 
of whom mistook the nature of the plant, and 
there wasa long discussion as to its proper 
classification, some holding it to be a fungus, some 
a lichen; but it was finally set at rest as one of 
the unicellular alge. It is of interest also that 
some of the early examiners pronounced the 
colour due to animalcules, but this was disproved. 
Dr. Harkness said that during his last visit to 
England, he saw the original bottle of specimens 
brought from the Arctic more than sixty years 
before, and in which the Protococcus could still be 
seen with the microscope.—Scientific American. 











DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE CHLORODYN E. 
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D* yz: COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 

ODYNE.—This wonderful remed 
was discovered Py i COLLI 
BROWNE, and the word Chiorodyne 
coined by him expressly to designate 
it. There never has been a remedy 
so vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they should 
not be imposed upon by having imita- 
tions pressed upon them on account 
of cheapness, and as being the same 
thing. De. J. COLLIS BROWN E'S 
CHLORODYNE isa totally distinct 
thing from the spurious compounds 
called Chlorodyne, the use of which 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 
RODYNE isa LIQUID MEDICINE 
= ASSUAGES PAIN of EVERY 


SYSTEM when exhausted. 
REAT SPECIFIC for 
CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
IARRHGA. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT that 
it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose 
generally sufficient. 

Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, 
Calcutta, states —‘‘TWO DOS 
COMPLETELY CURED ME of 
DIARRHEA.” 

R. J] COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 

RODYNE rapidly cuts short all 
attacks of 

PILEPSY. SPASMS, COLIC, 

PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 





Is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
OOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 
[™MPORTANT CAUTION. 
The IMMENSE SALE of this. 
REMEDY has gc rise to m: 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 
N.B—EVERY BOTTLE of 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on the GOVERNMENT 
STAMP the NAME OF THE 
INVENTOR, 
D* J. COLLis Browne. 


SOLD in BOTTLES, 1s. rdd., 2s. 
4s. 6d., by all cue = 
Sotz MANUFACTURER, 


Jt RAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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only ends in disappuintment and 
failure. 





FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN. 


A NEW EPOCH. 


WUT what about the Past? The Story is soon told. Many years ago there might have 
been seen a young woman loitering just under the porch of one of our large Metropolitan 
Churches. She was a stranger in the big city—had neither kith nor kin nigh at hand, 
and no place to which to turn called by the sacred name of Home. Multitudes passed 
to and fro in carriages, cabs, and omnibuses ; and as the night wore on, pedestrians hurried home- 
wards with more or less speed, leaving her there in her loneliness and wretchedness to realise the 
truth that she was alone in London. 

Yet, she was not alone ; for, though no human sympathy was extended to her, the Eye of the 
Great Father, that never slumbers nor sleeps, was upon this poor waif, and at the moment, perhaps, 
when her sense of desolation was keenest, had directed a kind-hearted Christian gentleman to the 
spot. He served as God’s messenger to the forlorn wanderer, and within an hour she found herself 
under the care of a Christian lady, who interested herself not only in her temporal, but her spiritual 
condition, and at length was instrumental in restoring her to the bosom of her family, far, far away 
i ntry village. 
i “Tahone incident led to the establishment of the Homes of the London Female Preventive 
and Reformatory Institution, into which about EiGHTEEN THousanD of the same pitiable class have 
been welcomed. The Institution has just closed a Quarter of a Century’s Work, and on the first of 
January, 1883, enters upon a New Epoch, with appliances and workers whose efforts it is earnestly 
believed will lead to the rescue and salvation of thousands more. The day is not far distant when 
the loving Saviour will gather round Him in glory the saved of all nations and of all conditions ; 
and then, when the joy of the whole will be complete, is it not allowable to believe that the joy of 
the Redeemed will be enhanced as they find among their fellows those rescued out of the depths 
through their loving instrumentality. How inspiring the thought! What an impetus to zeal is 
such an end! Pees : : 

Every Reader is earnestly asked to take part in this work of mercy by sending a Donation, so 
that this New Epoch may be entered upon with new energy and zeal. To the friendless, the gates 
of this Institution may literally be said to be open night and day ; and its workers may be ever said 
to be sounding the “Come” of the Gospel Dispensation. _ 

To sustain the Institution about £85 per week is required. 

Every Reader is asked to contribute subscriptions from 2s. 6d. or collect £1 among friends. 

About 5,500 meals have to be provided every week ; and with the exception of the profit 
derived from the work of the inmates ; the entire work is dependent absolutely on the daily offerings 


of kind Christian people. 














CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received by Messrs. BOSANQUET, SALT, and Co., 
73. Lombard-street, E.C.; FRANCIS NICHOLLS (of the Committee), 14, Old Jewry-chambers, 


E.C., or by 
200, Euston Road, N.W. 


EDWARD W. THOMAS, Secretary. 
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THE OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS. 


In Nine Sizes, corresponding Page for Page with each other. 





iT 
+ Oe Serene en THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.— 
ITNT «wil ach 4 ee ‘‘ The large collection of varied information appended to the 
2 No., No. No. No No. No. Oxrorp Bisce FoR TEACHERS, in a form so readily avail- 
1) 2,3) 4) 5 {6 able for reference, has evidently been compiled with the 
greatest care. . . . The volume, in its various forms, 
will be of great service.” 


Description 
of 
Bindings. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK.—“ The notion of 
including in one volume all the helps that a clergyman or 
teacher would be likely to want for the study of the Bible 

we ale PEAS a: ee ee , : has never been realised before with the same success that 
. d,s. d. you have attained in the OxrorD BisLe FoR TEACHERS,” 


s. ds. d./s. dis. dis. d js. dus. di 
6 


Minion 8vo. 


Cloth boards, red edges — | —N20' 8 0) 5 
French Morocco a — 100;70 D6 
Co etareadege de Sh BE. Gal 8 BB THE BISHOP OF LONDON.— It would be difficult 


Persian Morocco, limp/15 611 0) 8 08 012 690120 ! j 
Turkey Morocco, limp/18 012 0:10 0P4 0.15 011 Oj15 0 § to provide so much valuable information in su convenient a 
Do. flap edges 21 015 012 0f0 0.19 613 6/19 C12 0 § form as is now comprised in ths Oxrorp BIBLE For 

Levant Morocco, lined TEACHES,” 
calf, flap edges ../24 018 014 686 021 018 621 016 
Do, very flexible, 
al able Dining ex THE BISHOP OF LIC HFIELD.—“ Having by fre- 
Tee 81 622 618 O45 0 28 622 626 021 015 0 quent use made myself acquainted with this edition of the 
; Holy Scriptures, I have no hesitation in saying that it is a 
The Helps to the Study of the Bible, most valuable book, and that the explanatory matter 
Comprising a!l the Additional Matter contained in the poe ag Sete —~ seupetion cannot but prove most 
OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS. elpful, both to teachers and learners, in acquiring a more 
- accurate and extensive knowledge of the Word of God.” 


PEARL, 161n0 size. 








Cloth limp “ ove P 
French | gilt edge 28 « ‘e ' j 

“Reusy, 16mo size, THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 

Cloth Limp vt Th. Sosa : —‘‘It is difficult to conceive so much really useful as well 

Gleah boards NoNPAREIL, Svo size. ‘ as varied instruction contained in so smalla space. Wherever 

Paste Grain, limp “@ = = Oe I have inspected the Appendix I have found it fully satis- 

: MINION, SVO size. factory and trustworthy. I heartily wish this mozt conve- 

2 6 nient edition all possible succesa.”’ 


Cloth limp, red edges... ‘ - 
Prospectus w ith Specimens of Type «, ete., can be had on application to any Bookseller 


London: H. FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 7, Paternoster-row- 
NEW SERIES. Price One Penny. GREATLY ENLARGED. 


UNSHINE 


FOR THE HOME, THE SCHOOL, AND THE WORLD. 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine for Young People, Family Reading, & Readers in General. 
Epirep By THRE Rev. W. MEYNELL WHiTTEMORE, D.D. 


THHE HDITOR’S ADDRESS. 


UNSHINE is now entering its Twenty-Second Year. It is as radiant as ever. And it never shines more brightly than when it 

lights up the faces of its many friends, ‘while they joyously exclaim, “I shall take in SUNSHINE as long as I live 

Sunshine is intended for the Home. It will help to make the home a_ happy one. Father and mother, children and servants, 
will all enjoy SunsHine. It will banish discontent. make work e asy, and act like a cordial for fainting spirits. 

Sunshine is also adapted to the School. Teachers! I am sure you desire to promote the admissi yn of sound, attractive, cheap, 
and religious literature to the homes of the people. Help me to supersede the trash which is poisoning the minds and Servecting the 
hearts of our young people. Ask parents to subscribe for SUNSHINE Set the children to work to obtain subscribers. Children! join 
the ranks of our many friends. Fight under our bright banner, for the Good, the True. and the Loving Whether you attend day, 
Sunday, or boarding schools. not only shake hands with us once a month yourselves, but draw all your friends into a pleasant fellowship 
with us. We want fifty thousand new readers; will you help to get them? 

Sunshine is also designed for the World. It goes to al arts. Children in America, 5 eager on the Continent, and in the 
South Sea Islands, constantly read it. Wherever you live, muna will make you brighter, better, and more beautiful. 

Any bookseller will procure it for you; but if there is difficulty in obtaining it, write to Mr. GeorGE STONEMAN, and he will send it 
to you, only then you must send stamps for the pa age as well as for the Magazine. 


; OUR PROGRAMME FOR 1883. 
Lyle Mgrcourt, | New Serial Story. By the Author of | Twelve Poetical Enigmas. By KATE WOOD. 
** So c a 
Brighter. Dave at Last.~] New Serial Story. By | Children in Council, The Youthful Councillors will 
ELLA PARKE continue their monthly meetings,and give careful and loving advice. 
Famous Men and Women. With Portraits. By the Bible Exe:cises. Poetry, Buried Cities. These and 
Picture Stories A New Series A most amusing many other interesting articles will appear in SUNSHINE. Nothing 
exercise for youthful ingenuity. witl be dull or dry. 
Prize Competitions. Prizes from Half-a-Crown to The Illustrations will be numerous, original, and 
Two Guineas, and Honour Certificates attractive. 


Published Monthly by GEORGE STONEMAN, 67, Paternoster Row, London. Sold by all Booksellers 


and Newsvendors in Town and Country. 
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